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EARLY  COASTWISE  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPPING 
OF  SALEM. 

A  Recokd  of  the  Entkances  and  Clearances  of  Tins 
Port  of  Salem,  1750-1709. 

The  following:  list  of  entrances  and  clearances  of  the 
Port  of  Salem  has  been  prepared  from  a  chronoloipcal 
record  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute.  It  includes 
not  only  Salem  vessels,  but  those  of  Marblehead,  Ipswich, 
Gloucester,  Ncwburyport,  P»everly,  and  doubtless  many 
others  which  may  be  identified  by  names  of  masters.  It 
will  be  of  especial  interest  to  those  whose  maritime  for¬ 
bears  sailed  from  these  ].orts.  The  material  is  arranged 
alphabetically  by  name  of  vessel,  followed  by  type  of  ves¬ 
sel,  tonnage,  name  of  master,  and  port  of  destination  or 
port  from  which  the  vessel  entered,  with  dates.  ^lany 
whose  names  appear  as  masters  during  this  period,  be¬ 
came  later  eminent  merchants  and  owners  of  vessels  which 
brought  the  riches  of  the  Far  East  to  the  shores  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Abigail,  sch.,  50  tons,  Robert  Hussey,  from  Turk’s 
Island,  June  17,  1751. 

Abigail,  bgtne.,  72  tons,  Christopher  Monk,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  July  5,  1751. 

Abigail,  sch.,  30  tons,  William  Tucker,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  10,  1752. 

Abigail,  sch.,  40  tons,  Solomon  Davis,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  July  12,  1753. 

Abigail,  sch.,  GO  tons,  Thomas  Harding,  from  St. 
^Martin’s,  Dec.  2,  1754. 

Abigail,  sloop,  30  tons,  John  Phillips,  from  Turk’s 
Island,  Oct.  2,  17r,5, 
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Abigail,  sch.,  63  tons,  James  Galley,  to  Lisbon,  Jan. 
24,  1756. 

Abigail,  sloop,  James  Savage,  to  Pliilaclclpliia,  Apr. 
20,  1756. 

Abigail,  sch.,  54  tons,  Ja:mes  Galley,  from  Lisbon, 
May  21,  1756;  to  Earbadoes,  Ang.  4,  1756;  from  Bar- 
badoes,  Oct.  28,  1756. 

Abigail,  sell.,  50  tons,  Xeal  Coy\y\Y,  to  Lisbon,  Eeb. 
4,  1757 ;  from  Lisbon,  !May  18,  1757 ;  to  Philadelphia, 
June  22,  1757. 

Abigail,  sch.,  40  tons,  AYm.  Txgersoll,  to  St.  Kitts, 
June  12,  1757,  from  Anquilla,  Oct.  17,  1757. 

Abigail,  sloop,  40  tons,  Xathaniel  Phillips,  from  St. 
Thomas,  July  2,  1757. 

Abigail,  sch.,  45  tons,  Xeal  Goxavay,  from  Xew  York, 
July  25,  1757;  to  Leeward  Islands,  Aug.  22,  1757;  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Bee.  12,  1757 ;  to  West  Indies,  ^lar.  25, 
1758;  from  St.  ^Martin’s,  Aug.  15,  1758;  to  Lisbon,  Oct. 
6,  1758 ;  from  Lisbon,  Jan.  15,  1759 ;  to  Lisbon,  ^lar.  13, 
1759;  from  Lisbon,  June  11,  1759;  to  West  Indies,  Aug. 
28,  1759. 

Abigail,  sloop,  35  tons,  Peter  Groves,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June  3,  1757 ;  from  and  to  Philadelphia,  July  30, 
1757 ;  from  and  to  Philadelphia,  Oct.  15,  1757 ;  from 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  27,  1757 ;  to  Philadelphia,  Ylar.  4, 
1758;  from  and  to  Philadelphia,  June  28,  1758;  from 
and  to  Philadelphia,  Aug.  21,  1758;  from  and  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Oct.  18,  1758 ;  from  and  to  Philadelphia,  Mar. 
6,  1759;  from  Philadelphia,  !May  14,  1759;  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  May  31,  1759;  from  Philadelphia,  July  26, 
1759;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  1,  1759. 

Abigail,  sch.,  40  tons,  Jonathan  Mason,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  May  30,  1758. 

Abigail,  sch.,  32  tons,  Jacob  Allen,  to  West  Indies, 
Feb.  26,  1759;  from  St.  Groix  and  to  Gadiz,  Aug.  13, 
1759. 

Abigail,  sch.,  30  tons,  George  Garpenter,  from  Ylary- 
land.  Mar.  10,  1759. 
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Abigail,  sloop,  5G  tons,  Ralph  Lindsey,  from  Rhode 
Island,  July  23,  1759;  from  Rhode  Island,  Oct.  9,  1759; 
Geokge  Ashby,  to  Xorth  Carolina,  Dec.  19,  1759;  from 
Xorth  Carolina.  Apr.  28,  1700;  Ralph  Lindsey,  from 
Rhode  Island  and  to  Boston,  Inly  12,  1700;  from  Rhode 
Island  and  to  Portsmouth,  Sept.  29,  1700;  Xiciiolas 
Thorndike,  to  South  Carolina,  Dee.  8,  1700;  from  South 
Carolina,  Mar.  0,  170]  ;  to  South  Carolina,  Mar.  20, 
1701;  from  South  Carolina,  June  -4,  1701;  Ralph  Lind¬ 
sey,  from  Rhode  Island  and  to  Piscataqua,  July  31,  1701 ; 
from  Rhode  Island,  Oct.  9,  1701;  James  Williams,  to 
Maryland,  Xov.  20,  1701;  from  IMarvland,  Apr.  13, 
1702;  Ralph  Lindsey,  from  Xewport,  July  0,  1702. 

Abigail,  sloop,  50  tons,  Peter  Groves,  from  and  to 
Philadelphia,  Juno  15,  1701;  from  and  to  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  20,  1701;  from  Philadel])hia,  Feh.  25,  1702;  to 
Philadelphia,  ^lar.  29,  1702;  from  Philadelphia,  May  24, 
1702;  from  and  to  Philadelphia,  Aug.  12,  1702;  from 
and  to  Philadelphia,  Oct.  IS,  1702;  from  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  0,  17(52;  to  Philadelphia,  Mar.  24,  1703;  from  and 
to  Philadelidiia,  May  17,  17(53;  from  Philadelphia  and 
to  XeuToundland,  July  28,  1703;  from  Xewfoundland, 
Oct.  17,  1703;  to  Philadelphia,  Xov.  1,  1703;  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Feb.  4,  1704;  to  Philadelphia,  June  4,  1704; 
from  Philadelphia,  July  19,  1704. 

Abigail,  sloop,  02  tons,  John  Smith,  to  AVest  Indies, 
June  10,  1701 ;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  0,  1702;  from  Guad- 
aloupc,  Aug.  23,  1702;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  13,  1702; 
to  St.  Christo])her’s,  June  22,  1703;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Sept.  19,  1703. 

Abigail,  sch.,  30  tons,  Joseph  Babson,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  15,  1702. 

Abigail,  sloop,  00  tons,  Xicholas  Thorndike,  to 
South  Carolina,  Dec.  22,  1702;  from  South  Carolina, 
Mar.  27,  1703. 

Abigail,  sch.,  40  tons,  Joseph  Babson,  from  Virginia, 
Apr.  22,  17(53. 

Abigail,  sloop,  14  tons,  Isaac  Lawrence,  from  Xew 
Jersey,  June  0,  1703. 
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Abigail,  sloop,  50  tons,  Ralph  Lixdsey,  from  Rhode 
Island,  July  5,  1763. 

Abigail,  sloop,  72  tons,  Corxelius  Fellows,  from 
Cadiz,  Jsov.  22,  1763. 

Abigail,  sloop,  60  tons,  Michael  AVhiteeoxg,  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  Xov.  30,  1763 ;  from  Georgia,  Mar.  14, 1764;  Edmuxd 
Xeedhaai,  to  Philadelphia,  Mar.  23,  1764;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  May  5,  1764;  George  Batchleder,  to  Bar- 
badoes.  May  16,  1764;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  1,  1764; 
Edmund  Xeedham,  to  Pbiladelphia,  Oct.  18,  1764; 
from  Philadelphia,  Dec.  8,  1764;  John  Bartlett,  to 
Georgia,  Jan.  10,  1765;  from  Georgia,  Apr.  19,  1765. 

Abigail,  sloop,  60  tons,  John  Reed,  to  Xewfoundland, 
Aug.  15,  17(54;  from  Xewfoundland,  Xov.  9,  1764. 

Abigail,  sch.,  60  tons,  Joseph  IIibbekt,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Xov.  17,  1764;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Mar.  19,  1765. 

Abigail,  sloop,  50  tons,  Freeborn  Groves,  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Mar.  5,  1765;  from  Philadelphia,  Apr.  20,  17(55; 
Samuel  Cheever,  to  Pliiladelphia,  May  21,  1765 ;  from 
Philadelphia,  July  1,  1765;  Zach.vriah  Gage,  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Oct.  14,  1765  ;  from  Philadelphia,  Xov.  30,  1765  ; 
Samuel  Cheever,  to  Philadelphia,  Apr.  10,  1766;  from 
Philadel]>hia,  iMay  30,  176(5;  to  Philadelphia,  June  28, 
1766;  from  Philadelphia,  Aug.  16,  176(5;  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Sept.  18,  1766;  from  Philadelphia,  Xov.  28,  1766. 

Abigail,  sloop,  60  tons,  Michael  Driver,  to  the  West 
Indies,  May  12,  1766;  from  Jamaica,  Sept.  11,  1766; 
Henry  Edgar,  Jr.,  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  26,  1767 ; 
from  St.  Eustatia,  July  24,  1767. 

Abigail,  sloop,  72  tons,  Henry  Edgar,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  22,  1768. 

Achilles,  ship,  160  tons,  John  Knight,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  May  17,  1758. 

Active,  sch.,  48  tons,  Paul  Hughes,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
5,  1763;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  28,  1764;  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  7,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  9,  1765;  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  24,  1766. 

Active,  sch.,  80  tons.  Pelettait  Smith,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  June  27,  1766;  from  Angilla,  Oct.  22,  1766. 
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Active,  sch.,  90  tons,  James  Perkins,  to  Xe^vfollnd- 
laiul,  July  23,  1767. 

Adventure,  sloop,  60  tons,  George  Wilson,  from  An¬ 
tigua,  Xov.  ,5,  1751. 

Adventure,  sloop,  60  tons,  Thomas  Tufton,  from  St. 
Martin's,  Xov.  15,  1751. 

Adventure,  sch.,  60  tons,  Ja;mes  Dennen,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  12,  1751;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  6,  1752. 

Adventure,  sloop,  SO  tons,  John  Curtis,  from  Xew- 
foundland,  June  16,  1753. 

Adventure,  James  Savage,  to  Xorth  Carolina,  Dec. 
24,  1753. 

Adventure,  sch.,  Xehemi\h  So^ies,  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
5,  1755;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  3,  1756. 

Adventure,  sch.,  42  tons,  Ei.eazer  Grover,  to  ]\[ary- 
land.  May  11,  1757 ;  Joseph  Bauson,  from  Virginia, 
Ang.  2,  1757 ;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  7,  1757 ;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Jan.  3,  1758. 

Adventure,  sch.,  50  tons,  Jacob  Altjin,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  May  27,  1758;  from  Philadelphia,  July  15,  1758; 
to  West  indies.  Sept.  2,  1758. 

Adventure,  sloop,  52  tons,  Benjamin  Chadwell, 
from  Loiiisburg,  Sept.  13,  1758. 

Adventure,  bgtne.,  72  tons,  John  Osborne,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Oct.  10,  1758. 

Adventure,  sloop,  50  tons,  Benjamin  Chadwell, 
from  Philadelphia,  iW.  18,  1758. 

Adventure,  sloop,  68  tons,  John  Hathorne,  to  West 
Indies,  May  9,  1760. 

Adventure,  bgtne.,  84  tons,  Joseph  Xorthey,  from 
St.  Kitts,  June  25,  1764;  to  St.  Kitts,  Sept.  19,  1764. 

Africa,  snow,  90  tons,  William  Carpenter,  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  2,  1754. 

Africa,  snow,  96  tons,  John  Kent,  from  Liverpool 
and  to  Jamaica,  Xov.  13,  1754;  from  Jamaica,  Sept.  10, 
1755;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  16,  1755. 

Africa,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Samuet,  James,  to  Africa  and 
Jamaica,  Oct.  30,  1764;  from  Barbadoes,  Apr.  16,  1766; 
William  Coles,  to  Bilbao,  July  10,  1766;  120  tons. 
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from  Cadiz,  Feb.  21,  17G7 ;  to  Bilbao,  June  1,  17G7 ; 
from  Cadiz,  Oct.  2G,  17G7 ;  to  Spain.  Dec.  18,  17G7. 

Agawam,  sch.,  40  tons,  Thomas  Stanifoed,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  Xov.  5,  1751;  from  and  to  Halifax,  Jan.  13,  1752; 
to  Newfoundland,  Aug.  1,  1752;  Stlpiiex  IIodgkixs, 
from  Maryland,  Apr.  3,  1753. 

Altuon,  bgtne.,  50  tons,  Thomas  Lee,  to  Martinico, 
Dec.  11,  17G2;  from  ^[artinico,  June  11,  17G3;  GO  tons, 
to  Barbadoes,  Mar.  9,  17G4;  G2  tons,  from  Monte  Christo, 
Aug.  5,  17G4;  65  tons,  Samuel  Carletox,  to  St.  Chris¬ 
topher’s,  Feb.  16,  1765;  from  i\jiguilla,  June  21,  1765; 
to  North  Carolina,  Oct.  29,  1765;  from  North  Carolina, 
July  14,  1766;  John  White,  3d,  to  Barbadoes,  Mar.  2, 
1767 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  14,  1767 ;  to  Dominico, 
Jan.  22,  1768. 

Alexander,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Collins,  to  Lisbon, 
Jan.  1,  1762 ;  from  Lisbon,  May  22,  1762 ;  Joseph  Alien 
Ellery,  to  Bilbao,  Mar.  29,  1763;  from  Lisbon,  Oct.  3, 
1763;  to  Bilbao,  Jan.  17,  1764;  from  Bilbao,  May  28, 

1764;  to  Bilbao,  Dec.  18,  1764;  from  Cadiz,  May  10, 

1765;  to  Bilbao,  Oct.  31,  1765;  from  Cadiz,  June  23, 

1766;  70  tons,  Apr.  18,  1767;  from  Alicant,  Oct.  12, 

1767;  to  Bilbao,  Jan.  5,  1768. 

Alicia,  sch.,  30  tons,  Keuben  Joyne,  to  Virginia, 
Sept.  5,  1765;  from  Virginia,  Aug.  26,  1765. 

Alice,  sch.,  70  tons,  Israel  Oder,  to  West  Indies, 
Aug.  20,  1765. 

Amazon,  sch.,  36  tons,  Mungo  Creighton,  from 
Guadaloupe,  Sept.  4,  1759. 

America,  sch.,  96  tons,  Charles  Hodge,  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  Apr.  17,  1752. 

America,  bgtne.,  102  tons,  Georce  Dodge,  to  Barba¬ 
does,  Dec.  28,  1757. 

America,  snow,  80  tons,  Joseph  Bili.,  to  Virginia, 
Feb.  15,  1758. 

America,  snow,  110  tons,  Samuel  Williams,  to  West 
Indies,  July  9.  1760;  from  Guadaloupe,  July  6,  1761. 

Amherst,  sch.,  60  tons,  Joseph  Sayward,  to  Guada¬ 
loupe,  Sept.  27,  1760. 
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Amherst,  sch.,  55  tons,  Thomas  Bow'ditch,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Apr.  2,  1763. 

Amherst,  bsfne.,  115  tons,  Thomas  Biney,  to  Bilbao, 
Ang.  14,  1765;  to  Europe,  June  10,  1766;  to  Lisbon, 
Mar.  2,  1767;  from  Lislxm,  July  1,  1767;  to  Bilboa, 
Aug.  30,  1767. 

Amherst  Frigate,  ship,  280  tons,  William  Watt,  to 
West  Indies,  Xov.  1,  1758. 

Axdrago,  sloop,  56  tons,  Joiix  Lovett,  Jr.,  from 
Bermuda,  Aug.  23,  1758:  to  Virginia,  Dec.  20,  1758; 
from  Virginia,  !Mar.  15,  1759, 

Axx,  snow,  120  tons,  James  ITudsox,  to  Liverpool, 
Apr.  3,  1752. 

Axx  (or  Ayya),  sch.,  40  tons,  Axhrew  Ford,  from 
Xei\'foundland,  July  20,  1753 ;  to  Halifax,  Aua:.  20, 1753 ; 
from  Halifax,  Sept.  28,  1753;  Xatiiaxiel  Xewmax,  to 
Xewfoundlaud,  Apr.  5,  1754. 

Axx,  ship,  90  tons,  Arthur  Duxx,  to  West  Indies, 
Jan.  31,  1754. 

Any,  sloop,  30  tons,  Israel  Somarsall,  from  Xew 
York,  Sept.  22,  1759;  to  St.  Kitts,  Oct.  20,  1759. 

Ayx,  sch.,  46  tons,  Bobert  Seward,  to  St.  Kitts,  Oct. 
26,  1759;  52  tons,  from  St.  Kitts,  Jan.  5,  1760;  to  St. 
Kitts,  Jan.  25,  1760;  to  St.  Kitts,  May  1,  1760;  Edward 
Morss,  from  St.  Kitts,  Xov.  4,  1760;  William  Mugford, 
to  West  Indies,  Dec.  23,  1761;  from  Guadaloupe,  May  1, 
1762. 

Axx,  sch.,  42  tons,  James  Cook,  to  Maryland,  Dec.  3, 
1759;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  14,  1760;  Xathayiel 
Archer,  to  Virginia,  Dec.  6,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Mar. 
23,  1761. 

Axxa,  sell.,  40  tons,  George  Ashby,  to  Xorth  Carolina, 
Dec.  3,  1755;  to  Xorth  Carolina,  Xov.  27,  1756;  from 
Xorth  Carolina,  ^Mar.  19,  1757. 

Axxa,  sell.,  40  tons,  Whahaai  Bartlett,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Oct.  17,  1757;  from  Philadelphia,  Dec.  7,  1757; 
from  Philadelphia,  Xov.  17,  1758;  from  Philadelphia, 
June  22,  1758;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  27,  1759. 
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Axxa,  sloop,  38  tons,  Geokge  Ashby,  to  Xortli  Caro¬ 
lina,  Dee.  2,  1762. 

Axxa,  sch.,  48  tons,  David  Masury,  to  West  Indies, 
Jan.  16,  1764. 

Akxa,  sch.,  45  tons,  Samuel  !M.asury,  from  Turk’s 
Island,  June  2,  1767;  to  Turk’s  Island,  June  19,  1767; 
from  Turk’s  Island,  July  27,  1767;  to  Cadiz,  Aug.  29, 
1767. 

Anxe,  hgtne.,  80  tons,  Thomas  Potberry,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Oct.  7,  1754. 

Axxe,  sch.,  60  tons,  Bexjaaiix”  Peeters,  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  16,  1762;  from  South  Carolina,  Apr.  15, 
1763. 

Anx-^e,  sell.,  48  tons,  David  Masury,  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Apr.  9,  1764. 

Axxe,  sch.,  60  tons,  Samuel  Masury,  to  Virginia, 
Oct.  29,  1765. 

Axxe,  sch.,  45  tons,  Sa:muel  Masury,  from  Virginia, 
Apr.  2,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  16,  1766;  from  Turk’s 
Island,  Feb.  10,  1767;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  11,  1767. 

Axsox”,  snow,  120  tons,  James  Butler,  to  West  Indies, 
Feb.  26,  1756. 

Axstis,  sch.,  36  tons,  Johx  Crowxixshield,  Jr.,  to 
Barba  does,  Jan.  4,  1751 ;  from  Barbadoes,  Apr.  23,  1751 ; 
Joiix  JoxES,  to  Barbadoes,  Feb.  17,  1753;  from  Barba¬ 
does,  May  1,  1753;  Joiix  Hiltox,  to  Barbadoes,  Dec.  21, 
1753;  from  Barbadoes,  Mar.  18,  1754;  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  Dec.  14,  1754;  Joxas  Adams,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  22,  1756;  32  tons,  Bexjamix  Crowxixshield,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  29,  1757 ;  Joiix  Hathorxe,  to  St. 
Kitts,  July  4,  1757 ;  from  Xevis  and  St.  Eustatia,  Sept. 
28,  1757 ;  Jacob  Crowxixshield,  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  9, 
1758. 

Axtelope,  sch.,  68  tons,  Xicholas  Tracey,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Sept.  18,  1755;  from  Anquilla,  Feb.  17,  1756; 
70  tons,  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  3,  1756;  to  West  Indies, 
May  26,  1756 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  28,  1756 ;  72  tons, 
to  Jamaica,  Oct.  29,  1756;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  20, 
1757. 

(Zb  he  continued') 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  MARBLEHEAD. 


'Abstracts  from  tiif,  Origixai.  ix  the  Massachusetts 
Archives. 


By  Johx  II.  Edmoxds. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXII,  page  120.) 


“Captain  Edward  "Winslow  Junior  declaretb  that  on 
the  7th  of  July  instant  he  spoke  with  a  Sloop  from  Pis- 
cataqua  bound  for  Canso,  James  Stevens  Master,  who 
said  that  about  an  hour  before  he  had  spoke  with  a  Shal¬ 
lop  belonging  to  Marblehead,  the  Master  of  which  ac¬ 
quainted  him  That  two  Shallops  and  a  Scooner  were  on 
Tuesdaj'  last  taken  by  a  Scooner  manned  with  Indians 
and  French  (as  they  judged)  otf  of  Monhegan,  and  car¬ 
ried  into  the  Harbour  on  the  North  Side  of  Monhegan, 
which  is  the  Place  of  their  Rendezvous.  He  thinks  there 
were  about  Twenty  five  Indians  and  white  !Men  on  board 
the  said  Scooner.”  July  9,  1725. 

—Vol.  63,  p.  421. 

“Marblehead,  July  11th  1725 

“Honoured  Sir 

“Herwith  comes  Several  persons  who  have  been  Ex- 
amoned  By  me  relating  to  the  Indians  Assaulting  and 
Taking  Our  Fishing  Yessells.  I  thot  it  most  Intele¬ 
gable  and  most  to  your  Honours  Satisfaction  to  have  the 
Examonation  of  the  persons  vive  voce  So  I  have  Sent 
them  with  all  possible  Dispatch  And  I  pray  your  Hon¬ 
ours  would  take  into  Consideration  Our  Deploreable 
Surcomstances  and  afford  us  Some  relief  or  our  Fishery 
will  be  in  Danger  of  being  wholy  Destroyed  and  Broken 

"P'  -r.  • 

“I  am  with  all  Due  respects  Your  Honours  most  Duti- 

full  and  Humble  Servant, 

“Nathaniell  Norden.” 

— Vol.  52,  p.  222. 

(201) 
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Petition  to  Lieut.  Gov.  and  Council,  July  30,  1725, 
by  Xatli.  Xorden,  executor,  allowance  by  John  Apple- 
ton  irrej^lar  as  he  is  a  legatee,  asking  proving  before 
and  allowance  by  Council  according  to  law,  and  that  let¬ 
ters  testamentary  may  be  granted  to  petitioner,  the  others 
refusing  to  act. 

In  Council,  Aug.  19,  1725,  read  and  ordered  that 
John  Appleton  be  served  with  a  copy  of  petition  and 
desired  to  attend  this  Board  with  Samuel  Russell’s  orig¬ 
inal  will  on  2  September  at  3  p.  m. 

Summons,  Oct.  25  1725,  to  witnesses  to  appear  at 
Council  hearing  at  Boston,  Xov.  4,  1725,  at  3  p.  m. 

Deposition  of  Susannah  Davis,  of  full  age,  housekeeper 
to  Samuel  Russell,  that  sometime  in  winter  before  his 
death  he  told  her  of  having  three  wills,  one  at  Boston, 
another  at  Coll,  l^orden’s  and  another  by  him;  he  could 
^vrite  another  as  “last  will  always  stands,”  but  designed 
to  take  up  that  at  Coll.  Xorden’s.  Also  he  told  me  that 
he  loved  his  sister  Greenleafe  as  well  as  a  brother  could. 
Mrs.  Trevett  was  never  at  house  while  she  was  there 
but  once  and  then  Russell  turned  her  out  of  doors.  He 
did  not  love  her  being  in  room  with  him  during  last 
sickness.  He  trusted  his  keys  to  his  sister  Greenleafe 
but  never  to  sister  Trevett,  and  when  out  of  To^vn  to 
deponent  but  never  to  sister  Trevett. 

Deposition  of  Miriam  Sanders,  of  full  age,  sworn  Xov. 
23,  1725,  that  she  was  acquainted  with  Samuel  Russell 
from  infancy;  always  a  particular  love  between  him  and 
his  sister  Rebecca  Greenleafe,  and  of  late  observed  an 
animosity  between  him  and  his  sister  Trevett,  “through 
her  own  occasions.”  He  intrusted  his  keys,  shop  and 
management  of  affairs  to  Sister  Greenleafe  but  never  to 
Sister  Trevett.  He  said  he  would  take  up  will  at  Col. 
Xorden’s  and  always  thought  he  had  “till  since  his  death.’’ 
He  gave  Mrs.  Greenleafe  or  her  daughter  Elizabeth  the 
negro  Scipio  before  it  was  born.” 

Deposition  of  Daniel  AYhite,  of  full  age,  Oct.  14,  1725, 
apprentice  to  Samuel  Russell,  that  there  was  generally  a 
disagreement  between  him  and  his  sister  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Trevett.  These  ended  many  times  in  his  ordering  her  out 
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of  doors,  and  even  putting  her  out  by  force.  He  would  not 
trust  her  with  his  shop,  cellar  or  keys,  but  on  going 
abroad  left  keys  with  his  neighbor  Susannah  Davis,  and 
such  disgust  continued  not  long  before  his  death.  As 
soon  as  Mrs.  Greenleafe  came  to  Marblehead  she  was 
intrusted  with  his  keys  and  acted  in  his  affairs  as  mis¬ 
tress,  notwithstanding  Susannah  Davis  was  in  the  house 
as  nurse  or  housekeeper.  During  his  apprenticeship 
always  he  observed  his  love  for  his  sister  Greenleafe  and 
her  daughter  Elizabeth  and  heard  him  say  that  he  had 
given  the  J^'egro  Boy  Scipio  to  Elizabeth.  Wit:  John 
Aish,  Ephraim  Sanders.  Further  he  has  heard  his  mas¬ 
ter  tell  Susannah  Davis  the  housekeeper  to  always  keep 
the  keys  in  her  pocket  and  not  trust  his  sister  Trevett  up 
stairs.  — Vol.  17,  pp.  380,  393,  394,  398,  399. 

Letter  addressed  to  “Collonel  Stephen  Minot,  Merch¬ 
ant,  In  Boston”: 

Marblehead  October  1725 

Honoured  Sir 

Our  not  hearing  of  any  very  late  damages  done  by  the 
Indians;  and  Captain  Smiths  being  still  detained  by 
them  after  tbe  limited  time  gives  me  some  hopes  that 
we  shall  in  a  little  time  be  so  happy  as  to  have  peace  in 
our  boarders,  that  we  may  again  improve  and  injoye 
our  Eastern  Plantations.  And  that  which  I  most  build 
my  hopes  on  is  that  I  think  the  eyes  of  the  Government 
seem  to  be  more  open  than  they  have  bin  formerly,  an«l 
are  more  inclined  to  taike  those  measures  which  may  se¬ 
cure  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  province  and  the 
Indians  have  justice  done  them  The  latter  of  which  with¬ 
out  we  have  a  tender  regard  to  we  may  not  Expeckt  a 
lasting  peace.  I  shall  now  give  yo\i  my  thoughts  on  some 
heads;  which  I  think  very  nessesary  to  Establish  our 
Interest  with  them  Tribes,  And  tbe  first  thing  I  shall 
speake  to  is  the  Affaire  of  the  lands  they  claime,  which 
I  believe  will  be  the  only  difficult  point,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  Treat  with  them  on,  I  am  very  sensible 
it  was  the  greatest  handle  the  Jesuites  made  use  of  where- 
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by  they  moved  them  so  maike  Warr  by  telling  them  it 
M'as  our  intent  to  taike  away  all  their  Countrey  not  only 
that  we  bought  of  them  but  what  we  had  not  bought,  and 
so  maike  them  and  their  Children  in  time  miserable. 

Its  my  Opinion  if  there  were  some  measures  taiken  to 
Assure  them  that  some  Considerable  part  of  that  Country 
should  allwayes  remaine  to  them  and  their  Children  to 
plant  and  Improve  and  that  no  man  shall  be  able  to  bye 
it,  and  if  they  did  it  should  not  be  valide  while  they  or 
any  of  their  children  were  alive,  As  it  is  at  Xatick,  and 
some  other  parts  of  our  Province  where  we  have  justly 
made  reserves  for  them  if  we  put  It  to  our  selves  and 
Examine  by  the  golden  rule  of  doeing  as  we  would  be 
done  by,  I  think  we  should  chearfully  come  into  it.  And 
as  I  remember,  at  the  last  treaty,  they  had  no  Assurance 
that  their  planting  feilds  at  Nerigwalk  and  other  plant¬ 
ing  grounds  should  be  all  ways  in  joyed  by  them  many 
of  them  often  told  me  that  they  Expeckted  the  English 
w^ould  in  a  little  time  endeavour  to  taike  them  away,  as 
they  had  done  by  the  Western  Indians  we  should  Con¬ 
sider  they  have  a  Xative  right  to  all  the  lands  they  have 
not  sould. 

I  have  often  ad -  at  the  Weakness  of  many  people 

when  they  have  said  if  we  should  Contirme  any  land  to 
them  they  would  emediately  sell  it  to  the  french,  and  they 
would  settle  it,  but  no  man  that  is  aqquainted  with  that 
part  of  the  Country  can  think  so  when  there  might  be 
many  reasons  given  why  they  would  not,  besides  there 
might  be  Exceptions  made  against  it  no  frenchman  that 
is  a  man  of  any  Consideration  who  is  not  under  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  venture  to  lay  out  his  substance  near  so 
great  a  Province  where  they  allwayes  lye  lyable  to  be 
Destroyed  and  We  have  an  instance  to  Confirme  this  in 
the  settlement  the  french  made  at  St.  John’s  Piver  where 
the  Indians  gave  them  Liberty  to  plant  and  Improve  who 
after  they  were  Destroyed  by  Captain  Southaick  never 
made  any  more  atempts  notwithstanding  we  have  had  'so 
long  a  peace  with  Erance. 

It  must  be  Confest  the  Indians  are  barbarous  and 
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Cruell  to  US  in  time  of  Warr  and  God  maikes  use  of  them 
as  a  rod  in  his  liand  and  its  to  he  feared  he  uses  it  with 
more  severity  on  us  because  we  have  not  dealt  justly  by 
them  in  many  things. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  sooner  maik  them 
easy  in  this  AfFaire  of  their  Lands  then  by  letting  them 
know  what  great  caire  the  Government  has  taken  to  Con- 
firme  the  lands  to  the  IsTatick  and  other  Indians  in  our 
Province,  and  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  that  some  of 
our  Indians  that  would  maike  the  best  Appearance  be  at 
the  Treaty  and  there  Assure  them  of  the  great  proffit 
and  advantage  that  they  reap  by  it  whereby  they  are 
inabled  to  raise  Come  Sheep  and  Cattle  and  that  many 
of  them  that  are  industrious  live  very  well. 

If  the  Government  should  ereckt  Traiding  houses 
(which  I  think  very  necessary  to  keep  them  in  our 
Interest)  Its  my  Oppinion  that  it  would  give  more  satis- 
facktion  not  to  Confine  the  traide  to  them  houses  only 
for  they  are  a  jealous  people  and  love  freodome  and  if 
they  bought  cheaper  there  then  others  could  afford  and 
they  had  not  liberty  to  trye  they  would  not  so  apparently 
see  their  Obligation  and  Dependance  on  the  Publick, 
as  to  letting  them  have  rum  I  think  it  best  it  be  not 
wholly  restrained  from  them,  for  there  are  many  amongst 
them  that  maike  a  Temperate  moderate  use  of  it,  and 
never  Disguise  themselves  at  all  and  many  of  them  will 
not  drinke  any,  beleive  it  best  that  matter  be  left  to  the 
prudence  of  the  men  that  are  interested  with  the  stores, 
and  that  they  be  Exceeding  Cautious  before  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  Indians  that  they  dont  let  any  of 
them  have  more  than  a  dram  at  a  time,  but  I  need  not 
say  any  thing  more  on  this  head,  the  temptation  of  selling 
them  any  for  proffit  being  wholey  taiken  of  from  them 
that  have  the  caire  of  the  stores,  if  they  be  men  of  any 
principals  of  Honour  and  justice  and  have  the  good  of 
their  Countrey  at  heart. 

And  I  think  few  or  none  will  sell  them  rum  only  for 
the  Proffit  they  get  on  it  the  Indians  giving  them  so  much 
trouble  after  they  are  made  drunck  which  made  the  most 
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sober  considerate.  Indians  tell  me,  that  nothing  Avould 
more  supress  that  base  Custome  than  by  erecting  Pnblick 
stores,  for  it  was  the  temptation  of  getting  proffit  on  other 
goods  that  caused  many  people  to  let  them  have  rum 
and  many  of  our  quarrells  with  them  arose  from  their 
drunken  revills,  I  think  it  would  be  best  also  in  my 
Oppinion  that  there  Truckmasters  should  have  orders  not 
to  trust  any  Indian — for  it  might  be  a  temptation  to 
them,  as  it  was  in  South  Carolina  in  the  last  Warr  they 
had,  after  they  were  a  great  deal  in  debt  to  maike  AVarr 
and  then  all  is  paid,  besides  its  Incouragment  to  Idleness 
and  I  Observed  many  quarrells  with  them  arose  from  our 
demanding  what  was  due  from  them.  And  yet  there  are 
some  of  the  most  Considerate  influencing  men  amongst 
them,  which  I  have  Observed  after  they  have  bin  hunting 
a  great  while  have  met  with  little  or  no  success,  and 
thereby  their  familyes  brought  to  be  very  nessesitous, 
now  if  it  were  left  to  those  that  are  intrusted  with  the 
stores  at  sueh  times  to  give  them  a  small  matter  of  Come 
or  other  nessesaryes  that  they  stand  in  need  of  the  pru¬ 
dent  timeing  of  those  gifts  would  greatly  ingaige  them. 

As  to  bringing  them  over  to  our  Religion  I  hope  by 
Gods  Blessing  in  time  it  might  be  Expeckted — And  I 
hope  the  publick  will  be  so  happy  in  their  Choice  to  have 
there  men  whose  Conversation  will  be  Exemplary  and 
inofensive  for  the  Indians  will  be  most  with  them.  I 
Observed  the  Jessuits  all  ways  gained  more  on  them  by 
their  blamless  watchfull  carrage  to  them  than  by  any 
other  of  their  artfull  methods.  Example  is  before  pre- 
ceipt  with  them,  their  Religion  being  all  superficial!  they 
having  but  little  internall  sence  of  their  duty  when  at 
their  Devotions  if  the  Government  would  give  those  that 
have  the  care  of  those  houses  some  rules  and  methods  to 
use  with  them,  which  they  in  their  wisdome  think  propper 
to  gaine  them  over  to  the  protestant  Faith.  I  have  great 
reason  to  think  by  Gods  Blessing  in  time  may  have  good 
Effect,  but  at  present  they  are  so  biggotted  to  the  Romish 
faith  that  it  mil’ require  great  patience  and  strength  of 
Resolution  in  these  endeavours 
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There  might  be  many  things  con - which  at  present 

does  not  Ocur  to  my  minde  which  I  hope  the  publick 
Avill  not  be  wanting  in  if  they  should  come  into  any 
townes  with  them — I  am  sure  if  we  look  into  Governour 
Burnet’s  last  speech  wherby  he  is  laying  downe  the  great 
and  happy  Consiquences  of  their  keeping  in  good  terms 
^vith  those  Tribes  of  Indians  bordering  on  him.  And  the 
french  on  the  other  side  of  us  Assidously  and  Artfully 
plotting  and  Contriving  to  keep  them  in  their  interest 
it  highly  consems  this  Province  to  taike  some  methods 
to  get  them  into  Intirest  who  have  suffered  so  much  and 
which  now  growns  under  the  burden  of  this  unhappy 
Warr.  Sir  if  you  think  my  thoughts  on  those  things  may 
be  of  service  desire  they  may  be  Communicated. 

Your  Obedient  Sone,  John  Minot. 

— Vol.  52,  p.  294. 

Letter,  dated  ^larblehead,  November  15,  1725,  from 
Samuell  Stacey: 

“May  it  please  your  Honour — Being  informed  of  the 
Arrival  of  the  Heads  or  Representatives  of  the  several 
Tribes  of  the  Indians  in  Order  for  a  Peace,  I  humbly 
take  Leave  to  acquaint  our  Honour  That  they  have  one 
of  my  Schooners  in  their  Hands,  which  they  took  from 
me  some  Time  the  Summer  before  last. 

“The  last  Time  the  Indians  were  at  Boston  I  came  up, 
hoping  to  have  redeemed  my  Vessel,  and  accordingly 
when  your  Honour  met  with  the  Council  to  have  an 
Interview  with  them,  I  preferred  a  Petition,  Praying 
Liberty  to  purchase  of  the  Indian  who  had  her  in  his 
I^eeping  who  was  then  at  Boston  but  it  was  answered 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  Honour  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  buy  that  of  the  Indians  which  they  had  unjustly 
taken  away,  especially  when  they  were  suing  for  Peace 
with  us.  And  that  it  was  hoped  that  I  and  every  Body 
else  that  had  anything  in  their  hands  which  they  had 
taken  from  us,  should  have  it  frankly  restored  to  us, 
without  buying  it  from  them,  when  thej'  came  to  a  Treaty 
with  us.  And  therefore  I  would  humbly  entreat  that 
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when  the  Affair  comes  in  Agitation  I  may  not  be  forgot. 

“My  Xeighbor  John  Chapman  has  the  like  Kequest, 
who  has  a  Vessel  and  Servant  with  them.” 

—Vol.  52,  p.  308. 

Petition  to  General  Court,  Jan.  3,  1727/8,  of  William 
Stacy  of  Marblehead,  Kalph  Lynsey  of  Lynn  and  Skelton 
Felton  of  Salem,  guardians  of  the  children  of  James  and 
Mary  Houlton  (alias  Stacy),  late  of  Salem,  deceased: 

That  whereas  William  Stacy  and  Mary,  widow  of  James 
Houlton,  and  James  Howland,  petitioned  the  General 
Court,  June  18,  1725,  to  pass  and  make  good  deeds  of 
house  and  land  in  Marblehead  to  said  Howland  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  gi*anting  a  good  deed  of  a  house  and  land 
in  Lynn  to  Benj.  Xewhall,  and  the  same  was  allowed,  etc. 

Contrary  to  such  order  Howland  has  refused  his  part 
in  same,  but  on  the  contrary,  having  secured  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  his  grandmother  Sarah  Linsey’s  life  tenancy,  has 
secured  judgment  against  Xewhall,  who  in  turn  has  sued 
the  estate  of  said  Houlton  for  bond  of  £280  in  said  trans¬ 
action  and  recovered  judgment  for  same  and  costs,  and  i 

obtained  possession  of  23  acres  of' land  in  Salem  belong¬ 
ing  to  Houlton’s  estate  and  willed  by  him  to  his  children. 

For  redemption  of  same,  the  guardians  of  his  minor  chil¬ 
dren,  their  mother,  !Mary  Stacy,  now  being  dead,  to¬ 
gether  with  Ebenezer  Proctor  and  Mary,  his  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  only  child  of  Houlton’s  at  a  disposing  age,  to  sell 
the  said  house  and  land  at  Marblehead  at  the  highest 
price. 

Ordered,  to  sell  same  to  highest  bidder,  giving  the  pub¬ 
lic  30  days  notice  of  time  and  place  of  sale  in  Marblehead, 
and  proceeds  to  be  delivered  to  Benj.  !N^ewhall  to  redeem 
the  said  23  acres  for  the  benefit  of  said  James  Houlton's 
children,  any  law,  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding.  — Vol.  17,  p.  487. 


(To  he  continued) 


BILL  OF  LADING  AND  CERTIFICATE  OF  CLEARANCE  OF  SLOOP  "  NORWICH,'*  OF  NEW  LONDON 
With  the  seal  of  the  Boston  Custom  House.  April  24,  1685 


PORTION  OF  NOTE  ISSUED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY.  1777 
Showing  the  scarce  seal  *'  Sword  in  Hand."  the  engraving  of  which,  with  the  bolder,  was  the  work  of  Paul  Revere 


SEALS  OF  MARITIME  NEW  ENGLAND. 


By  Louis  F.  Middi.ebeook. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXII,  Page  112.) 

“Whereas  the  circumscription  of  the  seal  of  this 
State  is  improper  and  inapplicable  to  our  present  Con¬ 
stitution,  Resolved,  by  this  Assembly  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  be  and  he  is  empowered  and  directed  to  get  the 
same  altered  from  the  words  as  they  now  stand,  to  the 
following  inscription,  namely :  ‘sigili.  reip.  conjjec- 
TicuTENSis.’  ”  This  inscription  was,  however,  cut  with¬ 
out  abbreviation,  though  in  its  shortened  form  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  engravings  of  that  period.  At  the  October 
Session,  in  1784,  the  new  seal  was  approved  and  ordered 
to  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary,  to  be  used  as  the  seal  of 
this  State  as  the  law  directs.  The  size  of  the  seal  was 
two  and  three-eighths  inches  in  length  and  one  and  seven- 
eighths  in  breadth.  It  was  engraved  on  a  silver  plate 
soldered  to  a  brass  shoe  or  base.  The  silver  plate  Avas 
given  to  Yale  College  after  a  new  seal  Avas  procured,  and 
the  brass  base  Avas  used  by  the  State  Librarian  as  a  paper- 
Aveight. 

Article  4,  section  18,  of  the  Constitution  adopted  in 
1818  declares  that  the  seal  of  the  State  shall  not  he 
altered ;  but  it  is  singular  that  neither  in  that  instrument 
nor  in  any  laAv  or  resolution  is  the  seal  ascertained  or  • 
described.  In  1840  it  was  Resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  instructed  to  ascertain  the  proper  seal  and 
bearings  of  this  State,  and  report  to  the  next  General 
Assembly;  and  also,  Avhether  any  legislative  enactment  is 
required  for  a  proper  description  of  said  seal.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  hoAvever,  appears  not  to  haA’e  made  any 
report.  At  present  there  are  tAvo  State  seals  in  use,  one 
for  sealing  Avdth  AA’ax  or  Avafer,  which  was  procured  in 
accordance  Avith  a  resolution  passed  October,  1842,  Avhich 
directed  that  it  should  be  similar  to  the  one  then  in  use. 
The  resolution  as  originally  draAvn  up,  provided  that  the 
neAV  seal  might  be  of  smaller  dimensions  and  circular 
instead  of  oval;  but  these  provisions  AA’ere  struck  out  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  probably  upon  constitu¬ 
tional  grounds,  and  the  seal  ivas  made  of  similar  form  and 
size  with  the  preceding  one,  except  that  it  is  a  trifle 
broader;  the  workmanship  also  is  better;  there  are  three 
clusters  of  grapes  on  each  vine,  whereas  the  old  one  had 
four  on  each  of  the  upper  and  five  on  the  lower  one.  It 
is  engraved  on  brass.  The  hand  had  been  omitted  from 
the  seal  of  1784.  The  other  seal  is  used  for  making  an 
impression  upon  paper  without  the  use  of  wax  or  other 
tenacious  substance,  which  mode  was  declared  by  an  Act 
passed  in  18.51  to  be  a  sufficient  sealing.  This  seal  is 
supposed  to  have  been  procured  in  1882  under  authority 
of  a  resolve  passed  in  1864. 

The  first  issue  of  Bills  of  Credit  was  made  by  Con¬ 
necticut  in  1709.  The  Assembly  ordered  that  they  should 
be  stamped  with  such  stamps  as  the  Governor  and  Council 
should  direct.  And  the  latter  body,  at  a  meeting  June  14, 
1709,  directed  that  they  should  all  be  stamped  with  the 
arms  of  the  Colony,  or  such  a  figure  as  was  drawn  in  the 
Council  book  representing  three  vines.  On  the  small  bills 
of  1777  the  seal  represented  has  but  one  vine,  and  a  seal 
having  but  one  vine  has  been  used  up  to  within  a  few 
years  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office,  for  sealing  letters. 
The  vines  symbolize  the  Colony  brought  over  and  planted 
here  in  the  wilderness.  It  will  be  found  in  the  80th 
Psalm:  “Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egv'pt.  Thou 
hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it.”  .  In  Latin: 
“Vineam  de  Aegypto  tmnfitulisti,  Ejicisti  gentes  et  plan- 
tasti  earn” — and  the  motto  expresses  the  belief  that  He 
Avho  brought  over  the  vine  continues  to  take  care  of  it. 

QUI  TRAXSTULIT  SVSTIXET. 


VERMONT. 

It  is  conceded  that  Samuel  de  Champlain  entered  what 
is  now  Vekmoxt  in  the  summer  of  1609,  in  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Indians;  also  that  the  French  made  a 
military  settlement  on  the  Isle  la  Motte;  but  the  first 
English  settlement  was  made  in  Addison  County  at  Chim¬ 
ney  Point  in  1690,  by  a  party  from  Albany.  The  first 
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By  C'luiptcT  1,  Soctioii  0,  IJevised  Ordijianccs  of  1800, 
it  is  provided  that  “the  seal  of  the  City  shall  he  eireidar 
ill  fonii.  shall  hear  a  view  of  the  eity,  the  motto  ‘Siei'T 
I'A'i'Kiiu's,  sir  OKI'S  xoms.’  and  the  inseription,  ‘Bos- 
I'OMA  lOXOITA  A.  I).  1(>:10.  C'lVITATIS  KKOIM 1  X'K  1)0- 
XA'i'A  A,  1).  1822.'  as  established  hy  the  ordinance  ])assed 
.lannary  2,  1828.  as  herewith  set  forth:” — 


'rhe  “Ordinance  to  l^stahlish  the  City  Seal,  ’  ])assed 
on  .lannary  2.  182.8.  ])rovided  as  follows:  “I’liat  the  de¬ 
sign  hereto  annexed,  as  sketched  hy  .John  U.  Penninian, 
uixini*"  a  view  of  the  C’ity,  he  the  devise  of  the  city  seal: 
that  the  motto  he  as  follows,  to  wit:  ‘Siei’T  pathihus, 
sir  OKI'S  xoins;'  and  that  the  inseription  he  as  follows, 
to  wit^  ‘Bostoxia  coxoita  A.  1).  1(».8().  Civitatis 
i{K(n.MiXK  ooxA’i'A  A.  1).  1822.'”  The  drawin^i'  of  the 
seal  estahlished  in  18‘.)0  revives  the  drawing  oiven  on 
pa<»e  221  in  the  collected  Charter  and  Ordinances  of 
1827.  A  design  hy  Mr.  l*enniman  appears  also  on  the 
treasury  cheeks  of  the  City,  and  a  fae-simile  of  this 
sketch  is  ^iven  in  the  Mnnieipal  Be^isters  of  188.8  and 
1884.  A  ron^^h  eo])y  is  ])rinted  op])osite  the  title  ])age. 
'riie  motto  of  the  Citv  seal  is  taken  from  1  Kings  8:57. 
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permanent  settlement,  however,  was  made  in  the  southern 
part  near  Brattlehoro  in  1724,  by  way  of  Massachusetts. 
The  territory  occupied  by  what  is  now  Vermont  seems  to 
have  been  under  controversy  between  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York.  In  January,  1777,  the  in¬ 
habitants  adopted  a  declaration  of  independence  and 
called  themselves  New  Connecticut,  and  appointed  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  By  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Young  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  the  representa¬ 
tives  met  in  convention  at  Windsor  in  July,  1777,  adopted 
a  constitution,  and  named  their  state  Vermont.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  State  seal  was  also  adopted.  Its 
origin  is  quite  interesting.  Henry  Stevens,  who  was  an 
antiquarian  of  that  state,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  seal: 

“I  had  heard  that  the  Vermont  Coat  of  Arms  orig¬ 
inated  in  Arlington,  and  stopped  there  to  obtain  reli¬ 
able  authority  for  the  story,  some  years  since,  as  I  was 
returning  from  a  visit  to  Bennington.  I  had  in  my 
pocket  the  Guard-Roll  of  Governor  Chittenden.  An  old 
man  was  pointed  out  to  me  (Mr.  Deming)  as  one  of  this 
Company.  I  joined  him,  introduced  myself  and  walked 
down  with  him  to  his  house.  It  was  summer — a  warm 
day  about  noon  and  we  sat  down  in  the  porch  before  the 
door  where  the  vines  grew,  and  it  was  cool,  to  have  a 
chat.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  one  of  Chittenden’s  Guards. 
He  was  proud  as  a  peacock  to  be  asked.  I  showed  him 
the  Roll.  There  was  his  name,  and  he  informed  me  that 
he  was  the  only  man  in  the  Company  then  living.  I 
asked  him  where  he  boarded  at  the  time.  ‘At  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s,’  he  replied.  ‘I  was  a  young  man  and  so  boarded 
with  him.  We  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink — a  good 
place  it  was.’  Said  I,  ‘Do  you  remember  anything  of 
the  drinking  cups?’  ‘Yes — they  were  of  horn.’  ‘Had 
any  of  them  any  mark  or  marks  on  them?’  ‘Yes,  the 
seal  of  our  State  was  first  engraved  on  one  of  them.  I 
have  drank  out  of  it  many  a  time.  An  English  lieuten¬ 
ant  who  used  to  secretly  bring  letters  to  the  Governor, 
Avas  there  one  time  “sparking”  the  Governor’s  hired  girl. 
He  stopped  several  days,  and  taking  a  view  from  the  west 
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window  of  the  Governor's  residence,  of  a  wheat  field 
some  two  acres  in  the  distance,  beyond  which  was  a  knoll 
with  one  solitary  pine  upon  its  top,  he  engraved  it  upon 
that  cup.  The  field  was  fenced  off  from  a  level  space 
intervening  between  the  house.  Within  this  space  he  put 
“the  cow,”  with  her  head  reached  over  the  fence  for 
the  grain.  The  Governor’s  drinking  cups  were  made 
from  the  horn  of  an  ox  and  bottomed  with  wood.  First 
was  cut  off  a  cup  from  the  lower  end  of  the  horn  that 
measured  a  pint,  next  a  gill  cup,  then  a  third  cup  which 
was  a  “glass.”  The  engraved  cup  attracted  the  notice  of 
Ira  Allen,  who  adopted  its  device  for  our  State  Seal. 
Only,  when  he  took  hold  of  it,  he  brought  the  cow  over 
the  fence  into  the  midst  of  the  grain — bundles  on  either 
side,  so  when  she  had  eaten  one  stack,  the  other  was 
ready.’  The  above,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  Vermont  seal 
shoivn  herein.”  (Vt.  Hist.  Gaz.,  Vol.  1,  p.  135,  1867.) 


MAINE. 

Maine  attracted  explorers  as  early  as  the  16th  century, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  ventured  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  its  ragged  rocky  coast  nor  its  interior  wilderness, 
permanently  at  least,  until  the  English  explored  its  coast 
and  mapped  it  under  the  supervision  of  Captain  John 
Smith  in  1614.  No  settlements  were  really  made,  how¬ 
ever,  until  about  1625.  The  Plymouth  Company  received 
a  grant  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  a  temporary  colony 
established  themselves  under  George  Popham,  at  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  in  1607,  but  they  did  not 
remain,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
death  of  Popham,  and  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  The 
French  tried  to  establish  themselves  on  some  of  the  east¬ 
ern  islands  for  a  time,  or  until  some  of  the  English  re¬ 
turned,  when  Gorges  and  Mason  took  possession  under  a 
grant  received  from  the  Council  of  New  England,  when 
permanent  settlements  were  made  at  York,  Biddeford 
and  Falmouth  (now  Portland).  There  were  factional 
troubles,  which,  together  with  the  government  in  England, 
made  it  an  easy  matter  for  Massachusetts  to  enforce  its 
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claim  to  the  territory,  and  its  territory  was  extended  east¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  Penobscot,  which  was  maintained  until 
about  1677,  when,  by  a  new  Massachusetts  charter,  Maine 
was  made  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  under  whose  domination 
the  territory  was  well  governed  after  settling  one  or  two 
wars  with  the  French  in  1690  and  1745;  but  it  was  not 
until  1820  that  Maine  became  separated  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  State,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

The  following  Eesolve  for  the  Seal  and  Arms  of  the 
State  of  Maine  was  adopted  June  9,  1820,  by  the  first 
Maine  Legislature :  “A  shield  argent  charged  with  a  Pine 
Tree;  a  moose  deer  at  the  foot  of  it,  recumbent.  Sup¬ 
porters:  on  the  dexter  side  an  Husbandman  resting  on 
a  scythe;  on  sinister  side  a  seaman  resting  on  an  anchor. 
In  the  foreground,  representing  sea  and  land,  and  under 
the  shield  the  name  of  the  State  in  large  Roman  capitals 
to  wit: — ^!MAINE.  The  whole  surmounted  by  a  Crest, 
the  Horth  Star.  The  motto  in  small  Roman  capitals  in 
a  label  interposed  between  the  shield  and  the  crest,  viz: 
DiRiGO,  meaning  I  direct  or  guide.  As  the  polar  star 
has  been  considered  the  mariner’s  guide  and  director  in 
conducting  the  ship  over  the  pathless  ocean  to  the  desired 
haven,  and  is  the  center  of  magnetic  attraction,  it  has 
been  figuratively  used  to  denote  the  point  to  which  all 
affections  turn,  and  as  it  is  here  intended  to  represent 
the  State,  it  may  l>e  considered  the  citizen’s  guide  and 
the  object  to  which  the  patriot’s  best  exertions  should  be 
directed.” 
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SEA-POETS. 

Before  the  several  communities  became  incorporated  as 
townships  or  cities  and  were  simply  known  as  ports,  or 
ports  of  entry  and  clearance,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  adopt  and  use  seals  or  stamps  that  would  suffice  for 
proper  identification  and  lend  an  official  aspect  to  docu¬ 
ments  that  were  needed  as  locative  evidence  on  demand. 
Otherwise  a  mere  descriptive  writing,  without  being  sealed, 
would  bear  no  official  weight  and  might  be  forged  at  will. 
It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  encounter  such  evidences, 
even  though  they  had  not  been  retained  and  fostered  as 
representing  the  official  signet  or  coat-of-arms  of  a  place 
that  had  since  become  an  incorporated  community.  Such 
evidences  are  quite  well  sho\vn  by  the  several  seals  herein 
illustrated.  It  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  obtain  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  seals  now  in  use  by  the  several  cities,  towns, 
and  ports  of  New  England,  and  to  be  advised  by  officials 
in  charge  of  affairs  that  they  are  the  only  seals  known  of 
and  that  there  are  no  records  now  in  existence  of  any 
seals  used  before  the  plac^  was  incorporated;  but  it  is 
quite  a  difficult  task  to  make  them  believe  that  there  were 
predecessors  of  such  seals  in  use  necessarily  for  the  above 
outlined  purposes:  and  moreover  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
discover  those  various  predecessors — especially  the  seals 
or  stamps  themselves,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
were  long  ago  consigned  to  oblivion.  Diligent  and  jier- 
sistent  search  for  the  documents  upon  which  their  impres¬ 
sions  were  made,  however,  has  been  occasionally  rewarded, 
and  the  main  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  prove  that  they 
did  exist,  and  to  record  some  of  those  old  signets  that 
have  passed  and  gone,  as  well  as  some  that  remain.  All 
of  them  doubtless  received  careful  thought  and  combined 
official  consideration  and  action  at  the  time  of  their 
adoption ;  but  it  probably  would  be  an  almost  everlasting 
chore  to  even  attempt  a  collection  of  the  various  local 
resolves  giving  the  reasons  along  with  the  descriptions. 
Suffice  it  therefore  to  display  what  has  been  observed,  in 
an  effort  to  gather  together  a  few  of  these  local  seals, 
stamps  or  arms  of  our  seaboard  communities,  and  to  elim- 
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inate  perhaps  those  more  reeent  and  awkward  himinoiis 
attempts  that  picture  small  circles  containing  about  every¬ 
thin"  indicative  of  industry,  transjiortation  and  trade 
imaginable. —  the  factory’s  chimney  smoke  minfflinEj  with 
the  rays  of  an  enormous  sun,  spreading  over  a  mountain 
at  dawn  and  trying  at  that  ungodly  hour  to  illuminate  a 
plough,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  span  of  prancing  horses  hitched 
to  a  lumber-box  wagon,  driven  by  a  man  sporting  a  stove¬ 
pipe  hat  and  a  Westfield  whip, — a  puffing  locomotiv'e  with 
a  big  megaphone  smoke-stack,  just  approaching  a  freight 
house,  two  sailing  vessels,  a  steamboat,  a  dock,  and  cat- 
1x)at  tied  thereto,  and  upon  the  dock  reposes  a  barrel, 
a  box,  a  mushroom  anchor,  and  a  rooster  standing  on  one 
foot  and  three  hens  picking  up  refuse.  These  “poetic” 
seals  of  the  1850-plus  period  excluded  nothing,  and  may 
be,  recognized  the  realities  of  the  life  and  being  of  a 
given  locality  to  the  fullest  extent, — but  the  history  of 
such  elementary  imagination  and  actuality  has  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  taught  and  overdeveloped  in  that  direction  Avith- 
out  the  official  illustrated  recall.  Simplicity  and  sym¬ 
bolic  art  Avere  certainly  in  many  cases  artistically  com¬ 
bined  in  some  of  these  old  seals,  and  they  should  have 
been  continued. 

Boston — originally  called  “ShaAvmut”  by  the  Indians, 
AA'as  first  settled  by  William  Blackstone,  folloAved  in  1630 
by  Governor  John  Winthrop  and  members  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Company,  under  charter  granted  by 
Charles  I.  Blackstone  sold  his  land  and  removed  to 
Rhode  Island.  Boston  is  the  leading  seaport  of  Xew 
England.  Concerning  it,  an  Englishman  by  the  name 
of  Daniel  Xeal  Avrote  in  the  year  1710:  “The  Bay  of 
Boston  is  spacious  enough  to  contain  in  a  manner  the 
XaA’y  of  England.  The  masts  of  ships  here  and  at; 
proper  seasons  of  the  year  make  a  kind  of  Avood  of  trees 
that  we  see  upon  the  river  of  Thames  about  Wapping  and 
Limehouse,  AA’hich  may  easily  be  imagined  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  by  computation  giA'en  into  the  Collector’s  of 
his  Majesty’s  Customs  to  the  GoA'ernor  upon  the  building 
of  the  lighthouse,  it  appeared  that  there  was  2-t,000  ton 
of  shipping  cleared  annualy.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
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is  a  noble  pier  1,800  or  2,000  foot  long,  with  a  row  of 
warehouses  on  the  north  side  for  the  use  of  merchants. 
The  pier  runs  so  far  into  the  bay  that  ships  of  the  greatest 
burthen  may  unlade  without  the  help  of  boats  or  lighters. 
From  the  head  of  the  pier  you  go  up  the  chief  street  of 
the  town,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  Town  House 
or  Exchange,  a  fine  piece  of  building,  containing  besides 
the  walk  for  the  merchants,  a  Council  Chamber,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  another  spacious  room  for  the  Sessions 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The  Exchange  is  surrounded 
by  book-sellers  shops  which  have  a  good  trade.  There  are 
five  printing  presses  in  Boston,  which  are  generally  full 
of  work,  by  which  it  apjiears  that  humanity  and  the 
knowledge  of  letters  flourish  more  here  than  in  all  the 
other  English  Plantations  put  together;  for  in  the  city 
of  New  York  there  is  but  one  book-seller’s  shop,  and  in  the 
Plantations  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Carolina,  Barbadoes 
and  the  islands,  none  at  all.”  That  was  in  1719. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Boston  needs  no  review  here. 
Its  historic  events  are  numerous,  important,  and  well 
known.  !Many  American  privateers  were  owned  here  and 
sailed  from  here.  Numerous  British  prizes  were  libelled 
in  its  maritime  courts  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  British  General  John  Burgoyne  and  his  army  of  pris¬ 
oners  were  housed  and  victualled  here  under  the  orders 
of  the  American  General  Heath  in  the  last  part  of  1777, 
after  the  surrender  at  Saratoga,  which  event  so  largely 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  American  freedom. 

S-ALEM  (Indian  name  “Naumkeag”) — the  place  where 
the  first  Provincial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay  met 
in  1774,  and  where,  on  February  20th,  1775,  the  first 
armed  resistance  was  made  against  British  troops  by  the 
townspeople,  when  Colonel  Leslie  with  his  regiment  was 
sent  there  to  find  cannon.  The  birthplace  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  William  H.  Prescott,  and  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  and  at  one  time  New  England’s  most  important 
seaport.  Settled  in  1626  by  Roger  Conant  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  John  Endicott  became  Governor  under  the  Dor¬ 
chester  Patent  in  1628  and  the  Colony  was  named  “Sa¬ 
lem”  in  1629.  Under  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Bay  Colony  in  1629,  which  superseded  the  Dorchester 
Patent,  Endicott  was  superseded  by  Governor  John  Win- 
throp,  who  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Charles¬ 
town  and  finally  to  Boston.  In  1629  the  first  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  America  was  organized  in  Salem,  under 
the  ministration  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Skelton.  The  latter  was  sui)erseded  in  1633 
by  Roger  Williams,  who  was  later  exiled  to  Rhode  Island 
by  the  officials  of  the  IS^Iassachusetts  Bay  Colony.  After 
1670  the  port  of  Salem  became  especially  ])roniinent  in 
the  India  trade,  and  many  vessels  of  all  classes  were 
owned  by  Salem  shipmasters.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  Salem  privateers  were  on  every  sea  and  cap¬ 
tured  over  400  British  prizes;  and  in  the  War  of  1812 
they  were  also  quite  active.  The  various  publications 
and  treasures  of  the  Essex  Institute  of  Salem  contain 
complete  historic  data  pertaining  to  this  ancient  maritime 
community,  which  became  chartered  as  a  city  in  1836. 

PoETLAND,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  seat  of  Cumberland 
County,  Maine  (Indian  name  Machegonne).  First  set¬ 
tled  by  George  Cleve  and  Richard  Tucker  in  1633.  In 
1658  Massachusetts  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  this  part 
of  Maine,  and  in  1718  the  town  was  organized  and  called 
Falmouth.  It  suffered  terribly  from  the  Indians  in  1676, 
so  much  so  that  it  became  a  deserted  village  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  years,  when  it  was  again  attacked  and  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  1689  and  1690, 
and  remained  a  desolate  waste  until  1713.  The  town 
being  sympathetic  with  the  patriot  cause,  was  Iwmbarded 
and  burned  by  the  British,  October  18th,  1775.  Fal¬ 
mouth,  however,  recovered  and  became  an  incorporated 
town  in  1786  under  the  name  of  Portland.  This  was  the 
birthplace  of  Henr^’  W.  Longfellow,  Thomas  Bracket 
Reed,  and  Commodore  Edward  Preble. 

Gloucestek,  on  Cape  Ann,  a  port  of  entry  in  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  with  a  remarkable  harbor,  deep 
and  commodious,  and  probably  the  most  important  fishing 
port  in  New  England,  was  temporarily  settled  in  1623-25 
by  Roger  Conant  and  his  followers,  who  moved  to  Salem. 
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According:  to  some  anthoritics,  a  few  of  the  settlers  re¬ 
mained  in  Gloucester,  and  the  permanent  settlement  thus 
dates  from  1(523.  Most  of  them  became  seafaring.  Fish¬ 
ing  voyages  to  the  Grand  Hanks  began  about  1741.  The 
Revolutionary  War  destroyed  the  fisheries,  from  which  it 
took  about  half  a  century  to  recover.  Its  shipbuilding  also 
is  an  industry  of  the  past.  Gloucester  became  a  city  in 
1874. 

M.vrbi.ehead,  a  port  of  entry  located  on  a  rocky  pro¬ 
montory  of  Massachusetts  Bay  about  sixteen  miles  north 
of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  few  old  towns  still  remaining 
quaint  in  appearancx3  in  Xew  England,  some  of  its  houses 
dating  hack  into  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  This 
remarkable  seaport  was  settled  about  1G29  by  the  English 
from  Lincolnshire  and  Devonshire,  and  later  by  colonists 
from  the  Channel  Islands.  Marble  Harbor,  as  it  was 
once  called,  was  set  off  from  Salem  ])robably  about  1649, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town.  It  was  an 
important  commercial  port  in  the  Colonial  period,  and 
when  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  passed  in  1774  it  was 
made  the  port  of  entry  instead  of  Boston,  but  the  mer¬ 
chants  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  edict,  and  invitetl 
the  Boston  merchants  to  use  their  wharves.  Diiring  the 
Revolutionary  War  many  State  cruisers  set  out  from 
Marblehead,  including  the  famous  Lee,  Captain  John 
IManly,  who  captured  the  British  ship  Nancy  Avith  valu¬ 
able  stores  for  the  British  Army,  in  Xovember,  1775. 
The  old  elliptical  seal  of  ^larblehead  herein  shown,  is 
reproduced  from  the  impress  on  an  old-time  seaman’s 
certificate  in  the  ])osscssion  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee, 
the  date  of  which  is  Septcmljer,  1804. 

Plymouth,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  historic  landmark 
of  Xew  England,  the  place  of  the  settlement  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  of  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  This  Avas  the  first 
permanent  AA'hite  settlement  of  Ncav  England.  Its  Indian 
name  Avas  “Patuxet,”  but  the  colonists  named  it  XeAv 
Plymouth  because  they  came  from  Plymouth,  England, 
and  possibly  because  they  kneAv  it  had  been  already  thus 
named  six  3'cars  before  by  Cajitain  John  Smith.  This 
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Colony  was  united  with  that  of  Massachusetts  B?y  in 
1692  "by  charter. 

Edgartown — Martha’s  Vineyard.  This  historic  island, 
lying  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Massachusetts,  is  the 
major  part  of  Dukes  County,  first  visited  by  the  Norse¬ 
men  about  A.  D.  1000.  Edgartown  itself  was  named 
after  Edgar,  son  of  James  II,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  settled  in  1641  by  people  from  Watertown,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Martha’s  Vineyard  w^as  named  by  one  of  its 
early  explorers  (Bartholomew  Gosnold  of  Falmouth,  Eng¬ 
land)  in  honor  of  his  mother,  whose  name  was  Martha. 
This  island  was  noted  for  its  whaling  industry.  The 
first  whale  ship  of  record  that  sailed  from  the  Vineyard 
was  the  schooner  Lydia,  Peter  Pease  master,  of  Edgar¬ 
town  in  1765.  Fifty  ships  were  fitted  out  from  the  port 
of  Edgartown  at  one  time.  The  Eevolutionary  War  and 
the  War  of  1812  nearly  ruined  this  maritime  settlement. 
In  1777  John  Paul  Jones  took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of 
Holmes  Hole  after  a  fight  with  a  British  ship,  and  ob¬ 
tained  medical  aid  for  two  of  his  wounded  sailors.  The 
first  map  of  Edgartown  was  made  by  Atheam  in  1694, 
showing  thirty-six  houses  when  the  population  was  about 
two  hundred.  A  valuable  historic  book  on  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard  was  published  in  1923  by  Henry  Franklin  Norton, 
a  native. 

Nantucket.  The  title  to  this  ancient  island,  south  of 
Cape  Cod,  with  an  area  of  about  50  square  miles  and  a 
coast  line  of  about  90  miles,  Avas  claimed  under  grant  by 
Lord  Sterling,  William  Alexander,  and  by  Sir  Fernando 
Gorges.  These  claims,  however,  were  sold  in  1641  to 
Thomas  Mayhew  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  his 
son  Thomas,  for  £40.  In  1649  the  elder  Mayhew  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  interest  for  £30  and  two  beaver  hats,  to  iiiue 
partners,  who  later  admitted  ten  other  partners.  The 
island  ivas  annexed  to  3i[assachusetts  by  charter  provisions 
in  1691.  Nantucket  tomi  was  settled  in  1661,  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1671,  and  was  named  “Sherburne”  in  1673,  adopt¬ 
ing  its  present  name  in  1795.  It  was  the  home  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin’s  mother  (Abiah  Folger).  It  was  long 
famous  as  a  whaling  port.  Just  before  the  Revolutionary 
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"War  the  whaling  fleet  hailing  from  Xantucket  numbered 
150  sail,  but  at  the  close  of  hostilities  over  130  of  these 
ships  had  been  destroyed  or  captured,  and  the  place  even¬ 
tually  lost  its  prestige  to  Xevv  Bedford. 

?^EW  Bedford,  a  port  of  entry  at  the  head  of  Buzzard’s 
Bay,  formerly  called  “Bedford  in  Dartmouth,”  after 
Joseph  Bussell,  one  of  the  founders  in  1652,  whose  family 
name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford. 
It  was  set  off  from  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1787. 
Xew  Bedford  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  important 
of  the  maritime  ports  of  Xew  England.  Xoted  particu¬ 
larly  for  its  whaling  industry,  in  1804  there  were  59 
whaling  ships.  During  the  Bevolutionary  War  its  harbor 
was  an  important  rendezvous  for  American  privateers,  and 
many  British  prizes  found  their  way  there  for  libel  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  September,  1778,  it  was  attacked  by  the 
British  fleet,  and  the  town,  together  with  70  sail  of  ves¬ 
sels,  were  burned.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1787, 
and  as  a  city  in  1847. 

Xewburyport,  on  the  Merrimac  Biver,  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  in  Essex  County  and  38 
miles  from  Boston,  is  one  of  the  oldest  maritime  settle¬ 
ments  in  Xew  England  (1635).  Whaling,  fishing  and 
shipbuilding  have  been  its  principal  industries,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Bevolutionary  War  and  War  of  1812  it  sent  out 
many  privateers. 

Providence,  the  capital  of  Bhode  Island,  was  founded 
in  1636  by  Boger  Williams,  an  exile  from  Massachusetts, 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1649,  and  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1832.  During  King  Philip’s  War,  1676,  the  town 
w'as  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  half  burned.  In  1772 
the  British  revenue  schooner  Gaspee  was  attacked  and 
burned  in  the  harbor,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain 
Abraham  Whipple,  who  afterwards  became  prominent  as 
a  naval  ofiicer  in  the  Bevolution.  Much  privateering  was 
carried  on  here  before  and  after  the  British  occupation 
of  Xewport. 

Xewport  (Indian  name  “Aquidneck”),  settled  in  1639. 
A  maritime  commercial  post-town  in  its  early  days,  situ¬ 
ated  on  Xarragansett  Bay.  A  strategic  coast  point  during 
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the  Revolution  and  the  scene  of  the  first  outbreak  of  vio¬ 
lence  leading  up  to  the  war,  viz:  in  1769,  when  Captain 
Xathaniel  Shaw  and  Captain  Joseph  Packwood  of  Xew 
Ix)ndon,  Connecticut,  with  their  brigantine  Thames  at¬ 
tacked  the  British  revenue  vessel  Liberty,  Captain  William 
Reid,  seizing  him  and  his  crew  and  destroying  his  vessel. 
This  breach  was  brought  about  by  the  arrogant  and  un¬ 
justifiable  levying  of  taxes  upon  a  Connecticut  vessel,  as 
shown  by  the  official  correspondence  in  the  “Pitkin  Pa¬ 
pers”  with  Governor  William  Pitkin  of  Connecticut,  on 
file  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  More  than  one 
hundred  sail  of  vessels  were  o^vned  here,  but  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  destroyed  the  sources  of 
trade,  and  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  British,  in  whose 
possession  it  was  from  December,  1776,  to  October,  1779. 
Both  before  and  after  the  British  occupation  it  was  a 
famous  rendezvous  for  American  privateers,  and  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  French  allied  troops  \inder  Rocham- 
beau,  and  a  station  for  the  French  fleet  until  near  the  end 
of  the  conflict.  XcAvport  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1784, 
and,  with  Providence,  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rhode 
Island  until  1900.  It  has  always  been  a  port  of  entry. 
On  !March  16,  16-11,  a  State  seal  was  ordered,  consisting 
of  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  with  the  motto  “amor  vixcit  omnia,” 
which  was  also  an  official  seal  for  the  town  of  Newport. 

New  London  (Indian  name  “Nameaug”).  Founded 
by  John  Winthrop  in  1646,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
“Nameaug”  until  1658.  Located  on  the  Monhegin  River, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Thames.  During  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  this  community  Avas  a  hot-bed  of  rebellion 
and  a  noted  strategic  port,  the  headquarters  of  American 
privateers.  The  toAvn  was  burned  by  the  British,  Sep¬ 
tember  6th,  1781,  shortly  after  the  memorable  combat  at 
sea  between  the  British  ship  Hannah,  Captain  Watson, 
and  the  American  privateer  brig  Minerva,  Capt.  Dudley 
Saltonstall,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Hannah, 
which  yielded  some  £80,000  to  the  colonists.  Fort  Gris¬ 
wold  was  reduced  the  same  day,  and  the  garrison  mas¬ 
sacred  under  the  orders  of  the  traitor  Benedict  Arnold. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  1784,  when  the  ship  seal 
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herein  reproduced,  with  its  motto  “mare  liberum,”  was 
permanently  adopted.  From  November  7th,  1812,  until 
the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  harbor  was  blockaded 
by  the  British  fleet.  The  handsome  colonial  seal  of  the 
town,  bearing  the  figure  of  the  ship,  and  which  was  used 
on  bills  of  credit,  was  in  use  in  1732,  and  the  motto  was, 
“Yincit  Amor  Patria/’  The  seal  is  shown  herewith,  as 
is  also  the  seal  of  the  port,  of  date  1799.  On  the  25th 
of  July,  1769,  a  short  time  after  the  attack  on  the  Liberty 
at  Xewport,  a  notable  Tax  Biot  occurred  in  K’ew  London, 
when  Barnabas  Willson,  a  “tidesman”  in  the  British  rev¬ 
enue  service,  was  severely  abused,  stripped  and  whipped  at 
the  town  sign  post  with  32  lashes,  after  which  the  Custom 
House  vessel  was  seized,  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
the  town  with  sails  hoisted,  and  burned  on  a  nearby  hill. 
The  first  Haval  Expedition  of  the  Revolution  ordered  by 
Congress,  was  recruited  here,  and  the  fleet  under  Commo¬ 
dore  Hopkins  returned  to  Xew  London  in  April,  1776, 
with  a  heavy  cargo  of  ordnance  and  stores  seized  at  Xas- 
sau  (Xew  Providence)  in  the  Bahamas,  and  several  prize 
ships. 

Xew  Haven  (Indian  name  “Quinnipiac”).  This  an¬ 
cient  port  on  Long  Island  Sound  (called  before  1775 
“The  Devil’s  Belt”)  owes  its  foundation  to  a  band  of 
Puritans  from  Boston,  led  by  Theophilus  Eaton  and  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport  in  1637,  who  formed  a  colony  of 
their  own.  Later,  in  1644,  this  colony  was  extended  to 
embrace  the  seaport  to\vns  of  Guilford,  Milford,  Stam¬ 
ford  and  Branford,  and  Southold  on  Long  Island.  In 
1622  all  of  these  towns  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Connecticut  except  Southold.  It  was  in  Xew  Haven  that 
the  “Blue  Laws”  were  alleged  to  have  originated.  Some 
of  those  laws  were  interesting,  such  as:  “Judges  shall 
determine  controversies  without  a  jury,”  “^Married  per¬ 
sons  must  live  together  or  be  imprisoned,”  “A  wife  shall 
be  good  evidence  against  her  husband,”  “Xo  minister  shall 
keep  school,’’  etc.  The  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut 
was  removed  from  Saj'brook  to  Xew  Haven  in  October, 
1716,  which  developed  into  Yale  LFniversity.  Xew  Ha¬ 
ven’s  highest  degree  of  prosperity  was  reached  about  1750, 
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due  to  its  extensive  commerce  with  the  West  Indies.  It 
also  was  a  hotbed  of  rebellion  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  many  privateers  were  owned  and  fitted  out  at 
this  port.  The  city  was  pillaged  by  the  British  under 
General  Tryon  and  Commodore  Sir  George  Collier,  July 
9th,  1779,  after  which  its  commerce  suffered  severely. 
During  the  War  of  1812  full}’  600  seamen  of  the  city 
were  enaraged  in  privateering  and  regular  naval  service 
of  the  United  States.  In  1815,  the  Fulton,  which  was 
the  first  steamboat  on  Long  Island  Sound,  made  its  first 
trip  from  Xew  York  to  Yew  Haven.  From  1701  to  1873 
Yew  Haven  was  joint  capital  of  Connecticut  with  Hart¬ 
ford.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784,  when  its 
seal  was  permanently  adopted.  Before  this  time  various 
designs  indicating  the  Port  of  Entry  were  used  as  official 
seals  on  documents,  one  of  which  is  displayed  herein. 

Saybkook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
The  Saybrook  Patent  was  procured  by  Lord  Say  and  Seal 
and  Lord  Brook  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1632.  John 
Winthrop,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  their  Agent. 
In  1639  Colonel  George  Fenwick,  one  of  the  Patentees, 
arrived  from  England  and  gave  the  tract  the  name  of 
Saybrook,  in  honor  of  Lords  Say  and  Seal  and  Brook. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  place  was  “Pattaquasset.”  A 
fort  of  considerable  historic  importance  was  constructed 
at  Saybrook  in  1635,  and  garrisoned  by  the  English,  who 
had  cause  to  utilize  it  against  the  Dutch  who  attempted 
a  settlement  here,  but  the  English  prevented  their  landing 
and  their  enterprise  was  defeated.  This  fort  also  pre¬ 
vented  the  Indians,  during  the  Pequot  War,  from  attack¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  Saybrook,  and  serv’ed  during  the 
Revolution  as  a  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  During  the  War  of  1812  the  borough  of  Essex 
or  “Pettipaug,”  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  was 
burned  by  the  British,  who  destroyed  over  twenty  vessels 
under  construction  and  laid  waste  to  the  community.  Say¬ 
brook  was  the  original  home  of  Yale  College. 

^kliDDijETOx,  located  about  30  miles  from  the  Sound, 
on  Connecticut  River,  was  settled  in  1651.  Indian  name, 
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“Mattabessett.”  The  planters  came  from  Hartford,  and 
from  Rowley,  Chelmsford,  and  ^Vobnrn,  Massachusetts. 
The  city  was  incorporated  like  many  other  localities  after 
the  Revolution,  in  1784,  and  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the 
river.  It  is  the  home  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  spon¬ 
sored  many  privateers  during  the  Revolutionary  AVar. 

Hoewmch,  located  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
River  Thames,  about  12  miles  north  of  ilew  London,  has 
been  a  famous  historic  port  of  entry  for  over  260  years. 
It  was  settled  in  1660  by  Thomas  Leffingwell,  John  Mason, 
Rev.  James  Fitch  and  others,  consisting  of  thirty-five 
proprietors.  Alany  Connecticut  privateers  were  commis¬ 
sioned  from  Norwich  during  the  Revolution,  and  many 
British  prizes  were  libeled  in  its  maritime  court.  Its 
early  Indian  history  is  also  important,  as  the  home  of  the 
!Mohegans  under  their  chieftain  Uncas,  and  paper  was 
first  manufactured  in  Connecticut  here  by  the  Leffing- 
wells. 

Stratford,  on  the  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ilousa- 
tonic  River  on  one  side  and  the  Pequonnock  River  on 
the  other,  was  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  ‘‘Cupheag,” 
and  was  settled  in  1639,  The  first  evidence  found  thus 
far  that  it  was  a  port  of  entry  in  1708  is  contained  in  a 
document  appearing  in  the  Saltonstall  papers,  wherein  the 
seal  of  Stratford  is  shown  in  wax  as  a  small  circle  con¬ 
taining  three  anchors  only,  two  above  and  one  below,  as 
reproduced  herein.  Stratford  was  the  home  port  of  many 
West  India  traders  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and 
early  portion  of  the  19th  centuries. 

Bridgeport,  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pequon¬ 
nock  River,  is  an  important  commercial  port  of  entry  on 
the  Sound.  Its  settlement,  dating  back  to  Indian  times, 
Avas  first  known  as  ‘‘Pequonnock,'’  and  about  1790  was 
named  Xewfiei.d.  At  that  time  there  were  but  110  in¬ 
habitants,  but  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1800, 
and  as  a  city  in  1836. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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By  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee. 
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An  interesting  account  of  this  important  strategic  trans¬ 
fer  is  given  by  General  E.  Porter  Alexander  (himself  a 
well  known  railroad  manager  in  later  life),  in  his  “Mili¬ 
tary  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate”:  “The  infantry  was 
given  ]irecedence,  t>nd  my  (artillery)  battalion  was 
marched  to  Petersburg,  where  it  took  trains  about 
4  P.  M.,  Thursday,  September  17.  At  2  A.  M.,  Sunday, 
the  20th,  we  reached  Wilmington,  225  miles  in  58  hours. 
Here  we  changed  cars  and  ferried  the  river,  leaving  at 
2  P.  M.  When  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  being 
fought  on  the  19th  and  20th,  only  five  of  our  nine 
brigades  arrived  in  time  to  participate. 

“We  reached  Kingsville,  South  Carolina,  192  miles  in 
28  hours,  changed  trains  in  six  hours,  and  got  to  Au¬ 
gusta,  140  miles,  at  2  P.  M.  on  Tuesday,  the  22d.  Leav¬ 
ing  Augusta  at  7  P.  M.,  we  reached  Atlanta,  171  miles, 
at  2  P.  M.,  Wednesday.  Leaving  at  4  A.  M.,  Thursday, 
we  were  carried  115  miles  and  landed  at  Ringgold  Sta¬ 
tion,  12  miles  from  the  battlefield,  at  2  A.  M.  on  Friday, 
September  25.  Our  journey  by  rail  had  been  843  miles 
and  had  consumed  seven  days  and  10  hours,  or  178  hours. 

“It  could  scarcely  he  considered  rapid  transit,  yet 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  a  really  very  creditable 
feat  for  our  railroad  service  under  the  attendant  circum¬ 
stances.  We  found  ourselves  restricted  to  the  use  of 
one  long  roundabout  line  of  single-track  road  of  light 
construction,  much  of  it  of  the  “stringer  track”  of  those 
days,  a  16-pound  rail  on  stringers,  with  very  moderate 
equipment  and  of  different  gauges,  for  the  entire  service 
at  the  time  of  a  great  battle  of  the  principal  armies  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  task  would  have  taxed  a  double- 
tracked  road  with  modem  equipment. 

“Its  efficient  performance  was  simply  impossible,  and 
the  incomplete  success  we  were  able  to  obtain  by  getting 
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five  brigades  of  Longstreet’s  infantry  upon  the  field, 
without  any  of  his  artillery,  shows  the  soundness  of  our 
strategy’,  and  is  an  earnest  of  what  might  have  been 
accomplished,  had  a  campaign  upon  our  short  interior 
lines  been  inaugurated  in  May  (1863),  under  Lee  in 
person,  instead  of  the  unfortunate  invasion  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.”* 

General  Longstreet’s  chief  of  staff,  Colonel,  afterwards 
General,  G.  Moxley  Sorrell,  describes  this  strategical 
transfer  as  follows:  “This  feat  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  stint  of  honor  or  praise,  be  it  said,  to  the  Quarter¬ 
master  General’s  department.  Never  before  were  so 
many  troops  moved  over  such  worn  out  railways,  none 
first  class  from  the  beginning.  Never  before  were  such 
crazy  cars — passenger,  baggage,  mail,  coal,  box,  platform, 
all  and  every  sort  wabbling  on  the  jumping  strap  iron — 
used  for  hauling  good  soldiers.  But  we  got  there,  never¬ 
theless.  The  trains  started  day  after  day  from  Virginia 
and  worked  through  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  by  different  routes,  all  converging  at  a  point 
not  far  east  of  Chattanooga — Catoosa  Station,  I  think, 
was  the  name.”t 

After  Colonel  Sims  had  been  in  ofiice  a  short  while 
he  made  a  report  on  railroad  conditions,  dated  October 
23,  1863,  to  Quartermaster  General  A.  K.  Lawton.  In 
Colonel  Sims’  opinion  one  reason  for  the  deterioration 
of  the  Confederate  railways  was  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  those  at  the  head  of  the  transportation  lines 
thought  their  business  ruined,  and  in  order  to  curtail 
expenses  as  far  as  possible,  encouraged  their  employees 
— a  class  having  usually  but  few  local  associations — to 
enlist,  with  the  result  that  there  was  then  not  a  railroad 
in  the  country  able  to  do  one  half  the  work  offered  it 
for  the  want  of  men  and  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  authorities  had  or¬ 
dered  engines  and  cars  from  one  road  to  another  without 
reason,  which  in  most  cases  spelt  the  total  destruction  of 

♦Military  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate,  by  General  E.  P,  Alex¬ 
ander,  pp.  448-50. 

t  Recollections  of  a  Confederate  Staff  Officer,  by  General  Q. 
Moxley  Sorrel,  p.  185. 
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rolling  stock  next  to  impossible  to  replace.  It  was  then 
estimated  that  there  were  over  fifty  locomotives  disabled 
for  want  of  tires  which  could  not  be  obtained  because 
the  Government  absorbed  the  work  of  all  the  foundries, 
etc.,  and  their  material  also.  Colonel  AVadley’s  appoint¬ 
ment  had  resulted  in  nothing  because  the  origin  of  the 
trouble  would  not  be  seen,  though  often  pointed  out. 
Colonel  Sims  closed  his  report  by  saying:  “Is  it  any 
wonder  that  transportation  is  deficient?  Is  it  not  rather 
a  wonder  that  we  have  any  transportation  by  rail  at  all  ?” 
In  this  same  autumn  of  1863  five  of  the  principal  Vir¬ 
ginia  railroads  sent  Captain  John  M.  Eobinson,  C.  S.  A., 
to  England  to  obtain  necessary  supplies  for  their  com¬ 
panies.  After  much  difficulty  this  agent  was  able  to 
obtain  and  import  tools,  machinery,  etc.,  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  Mr.  P.  V.  Daniel,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Kich- 
mond,  Eredericksburg  and  Potomac  K.  K.,  recommended 
to  Secretary  of  War  Seddon  that  Captain  Eobinson  be 
appointed  the  official  agent  abroad  of  the  administration 
to  obtain  supplies  for  all  the  Confederate  railroads,  but 
this  the  Government  refused  to  consider  as  it  “over¬ 
stepped  its  constitutional  powers.”* 

Mr.  Daniel  also  urged  the  Government  to  remove  rails 
from  roads  of  no  military  importance  in  order  that  they 
might  replace  the  worn-out  tracks  of  the  necessary 
through  lines.  This  was  afterwards  done  to  some  extent. 
The  beginning  of  1864  found  the  Confederate  railroads 
in  a  bad  way  and  rapidly  growing  worse.  This  was  but 
one  of  many  symptoms  revealing  the  dreadful  conditions 
that  war  and  the  blockade  had  brought  to  the  Southern 
people.  While  flour  was  then  sold  in  Eichmond  at  $100 
to  $120  per  barrel,  40,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Government  lay  rotting  at  the  various 
depots  between  Wilmington  and  Eichmond.  It  was  as¬ 
serted  that  the  correspondence  of  the  War  Department 
showed  that  in  Georgia  (which  furnished  a  large  part  of 
the  supplies  for  the  various  Confederate  armies)  only 
one-eighth  of  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  were  used  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  army.  “The  rogues  among  the 

*  Official  Eecords  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  FV,  Vol.  II,  pp.  841- 
42,  881-84. 
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multitude  of  quartermasters  have  made  fortunes  them¬ 
selves,  and  almost  ruined  the  country.  It  appears  that 
there  is  abundance  of  ^ain  and  meat  in  the  country,  if 
it  were  only  equally  distributed  among  the  consumers.”* 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^femminger  had  evolved  a 
plan  of  funding  the  currency,  Avhich  it  was  thought 
would  reduce  prices,  hut  the  measure  apj)arently  had  an 
opposite  effect.  On  January  2G,  1804,  the  8,000  Union 
prisoners  of  war  confined  at  Belle  Isle,  Richmond,  had 
had  no  meat  for  eleven  days.  The  ubiquitous  Jones  in 
his  “Diary”  said  concerning  this  state  of  affairs:  “The 
benevolent  Captain  Warner  (commissary  for  the  prison¬ 
ers),  being  persecuted  by  the  Commissary  General 
(Northrup)  for  telling  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  rations, 
etc.,  is  settling  his  accounts  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
will  resign  his  office. ”+ 

The  public  suffered  as  well  as  the  army.  Mails  were 
irregular  and  long  delayed.  Travellers  in  the  South  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  AVar  encountered  difficulties  and  dangers,  of 
which  Hill’s  Confederate  States  Rail-Road  and  Steam¬ 
boat  Guide  (published  monthly  at  Griffin,  Georgia)  gave 
no  idea.  Anyone  consulting  this  prototype  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Pathfinder  might  have  expected  in  1863  to  make  his 
journey  at  the  rate  of  14  to  18  miles  per  hour,  including 
stops,  and,  in  1864,  at  a  rate  not  greatly  less.  But  the 
indications  of  the  gaiide  were  deceptive.  The  traveller 
was  lucky  if  his  train  made  a  continued  progress  of  from 
5  to  8  miles  an  hour. 

Trains  were  always  late  and  connections  as  often 
missed.  Frequent  accidents,  many  of  which  were  fatal, 
happened  because  of  the  unstable  condition  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  way  and  equipment.  The  conventional  joke  was 
that  “a  journey  from  AVilmington  to  Richmond  was  al¬ 
most  as  dangerous  as  an  engagement  with  the  enemy.”? 
Oftentimes  the  Union  troops  were  so  near  the  working 
parties  repairing  the  various  roads  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  scouts  to  warn  the  section  men  in  case  of  the 

*  Diary  of  a  Eebel  War  Clerk,  by  J.  B.  Jones,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
89-173. 

t  Diary  of  a  Eebel  War  Clerk,  Vol,  II,  p.  185. 

i  History  of  the  Civil  War  (1917  edition),  by  James  Ford 
Ehodes,  pp.  371-73. 
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enemy’s  approach.  The  records  of  the  Virginia  Central 
R.  R,  show  that  in  1864,  “Mr.  Thomas  P.  Moody,  an  old 
and  respected  passenger  conductor  connected  with  the 
road  for  many  years,  while  performing  this  duty,  was 
mistaken  by  one  of  the  army  scouts  for  an  enemy  and 
killed.” 

Colonel  Fremantle,  a  British  officer  and  a  strong 
Southern  sympathiser,  gives  an  account  in  his  “Three 
Months  in  the  Southern  States”  of  a  journey  between 
Charleston  and  Richmond  in  June,  1863.  At  Florence, 
South  Carolina,  he  was  detained  by  the  breakdown  of 
another  train,  and  when  his  own  was  made  up  he  “had 
to  fight  his  way  into  some  desperately  crowded  cars.” 
And  such  cars  as  they  were  w'e  leave  to  the  reader’s 
imagination!  “We  changed  cars  again  at  Weldon,”  he 
wrote,  “where  I  had  a  terrific  fight  for  a  seat,  but  I  suc¬ 
ceeded,  for  experience  had  made  me  very  quick  at  this 
sort  of  business.”  Travelling  as  continuously  as  pos¬ 
sible,  Fremantle  was  41  hours  from  Charleston  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  a  journey  wffiich  is  now  made  in  ten. 

James  Ford  Rhodes  in  Volume  V  of  his  History  of 
the  United  States,  has  an  interesting  relation  of  Vice- 
President  .\^lexander  Stephen’s  attempted  journey  in 
!May,  1864,  from  his  Georgia  home  to  the  capital  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  travelled  northw’ard  from  Charlotte, 
Xorth  Carolina,  in  a  passenger  car  attached  to  a  train 
loaded  with  bacon  for  the  army.  The  night  was  dark  and 
rainy  and  he  ascertained  that  another  train  was  follow¬ 
ing  his  at  a  five  minute  interval.  The  only  precaution 
against  a  rear  end  collision  was  a  lantern  hung  on  the 
rear  platform  of  his  car.  Up  grade  the  locomotive 
steamed  slowly,  but  dashed  furiously  down  hill.  While 
going  up  a  steep  grade,  the  cars  broke  loose  from  the 
locomotive  and  ran  down  the  grade  at  an  increasing 
speed  for  two  miles  until,  having  reached  the  foot  of  one 
hill,  they  began  to  ascend  the  other  and  finally  came  to 
a  stop  just  in  time  to  avoid  colliding  with  the  train  be¬ 
hind.  After  a  while  the  engine  came  back  and  Stephens 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  At  Danville  he  was  stopped 
by  a  fatal  accident  ahead  of  him  and  learning  that  the 
railroad  had  been  cut  by  the  enemy  between  Danville  and 
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Richmond,  lie  believed  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
reach  the  capital  and  therefore  decided  to  return  home. 

Governor  Watts  of  Alabama  in  April,  1864,  informed 
the  War  Department  at  Richmond  that  10,000,000 
pounds  of  bacon  were  available  in  his  state ;  if  the  other 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  would  furnish  a  propor¬ 
tional  amount — 60,000,000  pounds — it  would  be  enough 
to  feed  the  Confederate  armies  for  a  year.*  But  the  in¬ 
superable  difficulty  was  always  that  of  transportation! 

In  May  of  the  same  year  when  the  life  or  death  of 
the  Confederacy  depended  upon  General  Lee's  army  and 
it  became  urgently  necessary  to  transport  600  horses  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  Danville  to  Richmond,  C.  G. 
Talcott,  Superintendent  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
R.  R.  telegraphed  the  authorities  in  Richmond:  ‘^The 
transportation  of  600  horses  will  require  about  60  cars 
and  will  take  all  our  freight  trains  two  days.  Our  means 
of  transportation  are  all  needed  for  supplies  destined  for 

that  city.”t 

At  about  the  same  date,  in  reply  to  a  contidential  in¬ 
quiry  from  Secretary  Seddon,  Superintendent  Whitcomb 
of  the  Virginia  Central  road — the  main  source  of  supply 
for  General  Lee’s  army  as  well  as  the  forces  operating 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley — said  his  companj^’s  available 
means  of  transportation  were:  at  Gordonsville  five  loco¬ 
motives  and  about  50  cars  =  2500  men.  Above  Gordons¬ 
ville  and  ordered  to  that  point  were  three  locomotives 
and  37  cars  =  1850  men.  In  Richmond  the  company 
had  two  locomotives  and  21  cars  =  1050  men.  These 
figures  referred  to  the  transportation  of  infantry  alone, 
without  heavy  baggage  or  horses,  f 

The  Virginia  Central  road,  vitally  important  as  it 
was,  could  only  be  operated  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  The  Union  forces  were 
for  a  greater  or  lesser  period  of  time,  in  possession  of 
every  station  between  Gordonsville  and  Richmond,  ex¬ 
cept  Hanover  Junction,  and  every  depot  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  In  the  several  raids  the  enemy  burned  7 

•Diary  of  a  Rebel  War  Clerk,  by  J.  B.  Jones,  Vol.  II,  p.  191. 

t  OfiBcial  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  51,  pp.  903i 
and  942. 
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water  stations,  4  passenger  houses,  4  freight  houses,  1 
engine  house,  18  bridges  of  over  oO  feet  span,  and  many 
smaller  ones.  Over  18  miles  of  track  were  torn  up  and 
destroyed;  3  turntables,  36  cars,  2  locomotives,  20,000 
crossties  and  a  large  amount  of  wood  (fuel)  were  also 
bunied."* 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  inability  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  effect  the  Confederacy’s  domestic  commerce  was 
largely  resyionsible  for  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  comm(jdi- 
ties  of  all  kinds.  Colonel  Sims,  head  of  the  Railroad 
Bureau,  worked  unceasingly  to  improve  transportation 
conditions.  Among  other  things  he  urged  that  machin¬ 
ists  and  mechanics  be  released  from  the  merciless  con¬ 
scription  w’hicli  was,  as  General  Grant  said,  “robbing  the 
cradle  and  the  grave”  in  the  Confederacy.  But  such  was 
the  need  of  men  for  the  anny  in  1864  that  the  most  the 
authorities  would  do  was  to  grant  “60-day  details”  for 
a  few  men  which  Colonel  Sims  thought  practically  use¬ 
less.  The  latter  also  complained  that  many  of  his  impor¬ 
tant  recommendations  remained  unnoticed.f  Another 
measure  which  was  persistently  urged,  not  only  by 
Colonel  Sims,  but  by  Judge  Campbell,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  IVar,  and  Colonel  Aurelius  F.  Cone,  Assistant 
Quartermaster  General,  was  the  consolidation  under  one 
management  of  the  three  railroads  between  Richmond 
and  Wilmington.  Colonel  Sims  advi.sed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  take  over  the  companies  Avith  all  their  rolling  stock, 
shops,  machinerA’,  tools,  etc.,  just  as  they  stood,  paying 
an  annual  interest  therefor  of  121/0  per  cent  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Avar  replacing  the  property  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  AA’hen  receiA'cd.  “Because  the  couA'euieuce  of 
the  roads  is  to  a  great  extent  consulted  as  in  opposition  to 
the  urgent  wants  of  the  Government,  Ave  cannot  antici¬ 
pate  that  our  condition  will  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
improved  until  summary,  vigorous,  and  determined 
measures  are  enforced.  ...  T  shipjAod  last  Aveek  (Feb., 
1864)  to  Atlanta  for  General  Johnston’s  command  16200 
bushels  of  meal,  1300  bushels  of  peas,  89000  pounds  of 
bacon,  260  barrels  of  molasses,  and  a  quantity  of  salt 

♦Records  of  the  Virginia  Central  R.  R. 
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beef.  .  .  .  Let  conditions  be  relieved  and  Virginia  will 
be  abundantly  supplied.  .  .  . 

“As  our  existence  as  a  nation  is  dependent  upon  the 
efficiency  and  preservation  of  the  Army,  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  expressing  the  opinion  that  every  other  branch 
of  the  public  defense  should  be  subservient  to  that  upon 
which  we  can  alone  rely.”* 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Campbell  in  May,  1864, 
prepared  a  bill  for  Congress  to  pass,  authorizing  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  Confederacy,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  opposition  to  government  control  prevailing  in 
the  South,  and  the  many  ywlitical  influences  brought  to 
bear,  the  measure  was  soon  “tabled.” 

After  many  vexatious  difficulties,  the  much  talked  of 
Piedmont  Eailroad  (previously  mentioned),  running 
from  Danville,  Virginia,  to  Greensborough,  IN’orth  Caro¬ 
lina,  was  opened  for  travel  ^lay  22,  1864,  thus  giving 
Richmond  a  second  direct  line  of  communication  with 
the  South.  As  it  Avas  the  most  important  railroad  built 
in  the  Confederacy  during  the  war,  a  short  description 
of  the  same  will  not  be  uninteresting.  The  Piedmont 
Railroad  was  48  miles  long,  the  heaviest  grade  coming 
northeast,  sixty  feet  to  the  mile.  In  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  that  of  least  transportation,  and,  therefore,  to  no 
great  disadvantage,  the  grade  on  a  temporary  track  was 
100  feet,  the  maximum  permanent  grade  being  only  68. 
The  necessity  of  rock  cutting,  combined  with  the  scarcity 
of  blasting  powder,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  temporary 
track. 

Colonel  A.  L.  Rives,  Acting  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  reported  that  he  “found  the  i-oad 
thoroughly  well  and  intelligently  located  and  constructed, 
in  consideration  of  the  times,  and  the  company’s  force, 
although  not  large,  energetically  and  satisfactorily  em¬ 
ployed,  under  the  immediate  and  eonstant  direction  of 
the  chief  engineer.  Captain  E.  T.  D.  Myers  (son  of  the 
former  Quartermaster  General  IMyers  and  grandson  of 

*  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  90 
and  258. 
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General  E.  Twiggs  of  the  IT,  S.  and  C.  S.  Army)  of  the 
Engineer  Corps.”* 

It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Piedmont  road  was 
weak  and  unreliable,  as  well  as  prolific  in  washouts  and 
wrecks.  Its  tracks  were  those  taken  up  from  the  Rich¬ 
mond  and  York  River  R.  R.,  and  the  rolling  stock  was 
begged  and  borrowed  from  all  the  Virginia  lines.  In 
spite  of  all  these  defects  the  Piedmont  R.  R.  was  a  great 
relief  to  the  Confederate  authorities,  for  just  prior  to  its 
completion  the  "Weldon  R.  R.  had  been  cut  in  so  many 
places  and  so  frequently  by  the  Union  forces  that  Rich¬ 
mond  was  almost  in  a  state  of  famine.  Flour  was  selling 
at  $400  a  barrel  (Confederate  currency),  and  meal  at 
$125  a  bushel,  but  it  was  believed  the  hoarding  specula¬ 
tors  had  an  abiindance  of  provisions  hidden  away.  On 
July  1st,  1864,  Custis  Jones,  son  of  J.  B.  Jones,  the 
celebrated  “War  Clerk  Diarist,”  after  severe  service  in 
the  trenches  defending  Richmond,  resolved  on  a  little 
])arty  at  home.  So,  he  ordered  two  saucers  of  ice  cream 
— giving  one  of  them,  we  are  glad  to  note  to  his  mother — 
costing  $6 ;  quarter  pound  of  coffee  and  two  pounds  of 
sugar,  $25 ;  rice  pudding,  $5 ;  one  pound  sugar,  $10 ;  two 
quarts  of  milk,  $5 ;  total,  $51. f  At  about  the  same  date 
Jones  records  that  a  pair  of  boots  brought  $200 ;  coats 
$350  and  troiisers  $100. 

Contimied  disasters  to  the  armies,  and  suffering  by 
the  Southern  people  at  home  naturally  brought  about  an 
intense  longing' for  peace.  From  that  to  Anti-Confeder¬ 
ate  Peace  J.eagues,  there  was  but  one  step.  Colonel  and 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  W.  AV.  Walter,  sent  espe¬ 
cially  to  Alabama  to  investigate  the  situation,  made  the 
following  alarming  report  (May  Sth,  1864) :  “Mr. 
Burke,  who  joined  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
closing  its  secrets,  became  alarmed  for  his  safety  and  has 
left  tills  region  of  the  country.  ...  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Society  embraces  more  than  half  the  adult  males  of 
Randolph,  Coosa,  and  Tallapoosa  Counties,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  in  CaUioun  and  Talladega  Counties,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  membership  in  some  of  the  other  counties  in 

*  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  392. 
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Alabiima.  It  extends  into  portions  of  Georgia.  ...  Its 
general  designation  is  the  Peace  Society.  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  no  action  will  be  taken  by  its  leaders  so 
long  as  our  armies  are  victorious;  but  should  great  dis¬ 
asters  befall  us,  the  widespread  distrust  which  marked 
the  past  winter  would  ripen  into  treason,  and  find  in  this 
Society  an  organization  that  would  prove  disastrous  to 
our  cause  .  . 

John  Tyler,  Jr.,  son  of  President  Tyler,  and  an  official 
of  the  Confederate  War  Department,  voiced  his  discour¬ 
agement  and  disgust  of  the  situation  the  Confederacy 
found  itself,  in  a  prophetic  letter  dated  June  11,  18G4, 
to  General  Sterling  Price  commanding  in  Arkansas: 

.  .  Grant  is  imprcgnably  intrenched  and  has  perfectly 
secured  his  base  at  the  White  House  on  the  Pamunkey. 
From  this  jiosition  he  will  be  enabled  to  complete  se¬ 
curely  all  his  arrangements  for  the  future  in  regard  to 
the  south  side  movement.  .  .  .  With  one  West  Point 
fool  as  Commissary  General  (Colonel  L.  B.  Xorthrup), 
and  with  another  West  Point  fo<jl  and  knave  as  Adjutant 
General  and  senior  General  of  the  Army  (Samuel 
Cooper),  neither  of  whom  ever  commanded  a  company 
or  saw  a  nuisket  fired  in  the  field,  and  the  last  of  whom 
is  a  Yankee  by  birth,  by  blood,  by  parentage,  and  by 
education,  and  with  yet  another  West  Pointer  of  .  .  . 
malignant  heart  and  incompetent  head  (General  Brax¬ 
ton  Bragg),  who,  b^'  his  stupendous  military  blunders, 
has  done  more  than  any  and  all  others  combined  to  place 
the  country  beneath  the  heel  of  the  enemy,  foisted  by 
favoritism  against  the  proclaimed  wishes  of  the  country 
and  the  soldiery  into  the  chief  command  of  the  armies. 

‘‘With  still  another  West  Point  pigmy  (General  John 
C.  Pemberton),  only  remarkable  for  having  the  ability 
to  comjilete  at  Vicksburg  that  which  his  notorious  co¬ 
adjutor  initiated  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  as  com¬ 
mander  of  all  the  artillery  of  the  Bichmond  defenses; 
and  with  a  country  to  the  north  and  east  of  Richmond 
utterly  ravished  and  despoiled,  even  to  the  last  negro 
slave  and  the  last  morsel  of  food,  should  Grant  now 

•Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
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succeed  iu  geting  to  the  south  of  Richmond  .  .  .  and  from 
that  position  enveloping  both  our  army  and  our  people 
here  in  starvation,  I  do  not  see  what  can  extricate  us 
but  God. 

“The  West  Pointers  have  indeed  counseled  and  gen- 
eraled  us  to  the  verge  of  death  itself  .  .  .  But  in  addi¬ 
tion  now  no  liberty  remains  to  the  citizen.  .  .  .  The 
civil  code  may  be  regarded  as  susi^ended  and  the  military 
code  enacted  in  its  place  .  .  .  through  the  immolation  of 
habeas  corpus.  ...  I  demand  a  common  fate  for  gen¬ 
eral  as  for  soldier,  for  legislator  as  for  citizen.  I  am 
willing  to  perish,  but  the  West  Pointer  must  perish  with 
me,  since  he  has  led  me  to  the  gi'ave.”* 

At  this  time  the  Confederate  Government  was  making 
strenuous  elforts  to  keep  the  railroads  in  running  order. 
Many  locomotives  disabled  by  reason  of  broken  crank 
axles  were  sent  to  the  Xaval  Station  at  Charlotte,  ^Torth 
Carolina,  for  repairs.  Apparently  this  was  the  only 
place  in  the  South  where  such  new  forgings  could  then 
be  made,  but  even  so.  Chief  Engineer  H.  Ashton  Ram¬ 
say,  C.  S.  iN’.,  reported  that  the  establishment  was  greatly 
hampered  owing  to  the  lack  of  skilled  mechanics.f  Gen¬ 
eral  Jeremy  F.  Gilmer,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Army,  in  August,  1864,  called  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  (North 
Carolina)  R.  R.,  “the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate.” 

This  road  he  thought  was  in  an  unsafe  condition  for 
lack  of  new  iron  and  advised  that  the  tracks  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  and  Charlotte  R.  R.  be  taken  up  to  repair  the 
former  line.  This  measure  though  often  recommended 
was  but  seldom  carried  into  effect.  The  companies  who 
were  to  be  despoiled  naturally  protested  vigorous!}’  and 
this  added  to  political  influence  generally  served  to  carry 
the  day  for  them. 

J.  B.  Jones  in  his  well  know’n  “Diary,”  partaking  of 
the  general  bitterness  of  feeling  attending  the  last  days 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  worried  by  the  fear  of  defeat 
recorded  on  December  21,  1864:  “We  are  at  the  mercy 
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of  the  quartermasters,  commissaries,  railroad  companies 
and  the  Southern  Express  Company.  The  President  and 
Secretary  either  cannot  or  will  not  break  our  shackles.”* 
A  newspaper  editorial  at  this  same  period  accused  the 
“greedy  and  rapacious  railroads”  of  charging  fares  and 
freight  at  the  rate  of  18  and  20  cents  per  mile,  and 
paying  dividends  of  30  to  60  per  cent  per  annum.f 
That  these  statements  were  rather  excessive,  however,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  only  a  few  months  before  (Sep¬ 
tember,  1864),  Colonel  Sims,  Superintendent  of  the 
Railroad  Bureau,  affirmed  that  the  Government  was  only 
charged  from  5  to  7^/2  cents  per  mile  for  troops,  or 
about  twice  “peace  prices,”  and  on  freights  in  about  the 
same  ratio.  These  rates  he  considered  not  excessive,  but 
on  the  contrary  extremely  liberal.  Transportation  by 
rail.  Colonel  Sims  said,  was  beyond  all  question  rendered 
to  the  Government  at  lower  rates  than  anything  else  in 
the  Confederacy. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  running  a  railroad  in 
the  South  during  the  war  may  be  had  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  Petersburg  R.  R.,  running  from 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  to  Weldon,  ?7orth  Carolina  (a 
part  of  the  north-south  trunk  line)  and  derived  from 
“The  History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad": 

In  1864  conditions  became  desperate.  Rates  were  in- 
crt'ased,  but  an  increase  in  rates  meant  little  when  the 
receipts  were  in  Confederate  money.  Receipts  for  1863 
were  over  $1,000,000,  for  1865  nearly  $2,000,000.  To¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  war  rolling  stock  became  so  scarce 
that  the  cars  were  in  constant  use,  and  no  time  was  given 
to  clean  them,  to  say  nothing  of  making  repairs.  Pass¬ 
enger  cars  were  taken  off  the  Petersburg  and  used  on 
other  roads;  when  finally  returned  the  seats  were  fre¬ 
quently  broken,  and  cushions,  stoves,  lamps,  dippers, 
water-coolers  were  all  carried  off  by  the  soldiers  for 
private  use.  It  was  stated  by  an  officer  of  the  company 
that  more  harm  was  done  a  car  on  one  of  these  trips 
than  came  from  a  whole  gear’s  use  before  the  war.  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  great  crowds  of  soldiers  the 

*  Diary  of  a  Rebel  War  Clerk,  by  J.  B.  Jones,  Vol.  II,  p.  361. 
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ordinary  water-coolers  in  use  earlier  in  the  history  of 
the  road  were  replaced  by  large  casks.  Soldiers  would 
not  take  time  to  use  the  casks,  but  dipped  their  canteens 
into  the  top,  and  as  a  result  the  water  soon  became  too 
dirty  to  use.  Passengers  then  emptied  the  water,  in¬ 
verted  the  casks  for  seats,  and  the  servants  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  refill  them  during  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 
The  condition  became  so  serious  that  attempts  were  made 
to  run  the  blockade  with  cotton  to  be  exchanged  for  much 
needed  supplies.  A  few  of  these  attempts  were  success¬ 
ful  and  some  supplies  came  in,  but  not  enough  to  be  of 
any  great  benefit. 

Up  to  the  summer  of  1864  the  Confederate  armj’^  was 
able  to  protect  its  north  and  south  line  of  communication 
from  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  difficulties  which 
the  road  met  came  from  sheer  inability  to  repair  the 
deterioration  caused  by  excessively  heavy  traffic  and 
abuse  at  the  hands  of  its  friends.  In  May  of  this  year 
the  Confederates  were  no  longer  able  to  ward  off  attacks ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  the  month  the  Federal  forces  reached 
the  line  at  Stony  Creek,  burned  the  bridges,  cars,  and 
buildings  and  tore  up  a  mile  and  a  half  of  track.  This 
damage  was  repaired  as  soon  as  possible  and  trains  re¬ 
sumed  their  regular  trips  on  May  19.  Another  attack  was 
made  on  June  21.  The  cavalry  divided  into  parties  and 
tore  up  the  track  at  a  number  of  points.  At  the  same  time 
the  infantry  tore  up  about  four  miles.  Repairs  were  again 
made  and  trains  ran  as  usual  till  August  17  when  the  en¬ 
emy  got  possession  of  the  whole  northern  end  of  the  line. 
Again  in  December  attacks  were  rnade  farther  south,  and 
thirt3'-two  miles,  more  than  half  of  the  road,  were  en¬ 
tirely  destroved.  Trains  continued  to  run  on  that  part 
of  the  road  just  north  of  Weldon  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Confederate  government.  Yv^hen  Petersburg  was  evacu¬ 
ated  in  April,  1865,  all  the  rolling  stock  was  carried  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Roanoke  River;  and  when  it  seemed 
that  the  bridge  at  Weldon  and  the  rolling  stock  collected 
there  would  be  burned,  the  cars  and  engines  were  all 
floated  across  to  the  north  side  of  the  Roanoke  at  Gaston. 
The  collapse  was  complete. 

In  June  after  Lee’s  surrender  the  road  was  turned  over 
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to  the  company  by  the  Federal  government  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  task  of  reconstructing  it  was  begun.  The  com¬ 
pany  as  such  had  no  credit  and  the  only  way  it  could 
secure  funds  was  on  the  individual  security  of  its  various 
stockholders.  The  Adams  and  Southern  Express  Com¬ 
panies  loaned  $70,000  which  the  road  was  to  repay  with¬ 
in  four  years  by  hauling  packages  and  freight  for  them 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  Squads  of  workmen  were  put  on 
the  road  at  both  ends  in  July,  and  by  the  middle  of 
August  it  was  possible  for  trains  to  pass  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  line.  Yet  it  was  in  a  very  poor  condition 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  old  rails 
which  had  been  straightened  lie  so  as  to  form  a  level 
track.  The  repairing  of  the  track  was  only  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  met.  The  financial  situation 
was  even  more  serious  and  never  improved  until  the 
road  underwent  a  reorganization.* 

As  showing  the  great  importance  of  the  railways  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Confederate 
invasion  of  Tennessee  late  in  1864  failed  largely  because 
the  railways  could  not  keep  the  army  supplied.  After 
the  fall  of  Atlanta  in  September,  1864,  General  John  B. 
Hood  commanding  the  Confederate  army  had  changed 
his  base  of  operations,  first  to  Jonesboro’,  then  to  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Alabama.  When  he  decided  to  invade  Tennes¬ 
see,  another  change  of  base,  to  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Eailroad,  became  necessary. 

But  the  railroads  were  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi¬ 
tion,  especially  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  from  Okalona  to 
Corinth.  So  was  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Cherokee, 
near  Tuscumbia.  For  a  long  period  it  had  been  but 
little  used,  and  meantime  it  had  been  greatly  injured  by 
both  armies.  L.  J,  Fleming,  Chief  Engineer  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  warned 
Generals  Beauregard  and  Hood  that  he  feared  they  had 
greatly  overestimated  the  capacity  and  condition  of  his 
road  to  transport  supplies  for  the  Southern  forces.  Most 
of  the  bridges  between  Corinth  and  Okalona  had  been 
destroyed  and  then  only  patched  up  for  temporary  use 
*  History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Eailroad,  by  H.  D.  Dozier, 
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and  were  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  the  winter  freshets. 
The  crossties  were  so  much  decayed  that  three  trains  had 
run  off  the  track  in  one  week.*  The  Mississippi  Central 
Railroad,  another  important  factor  in  supplying  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  in  Tennessee,  was  reported  by  its  Presi¬ 
dent  (W.  Goodman)  to  be  in  such  condition  that  it  could 
not  be  operated  at  all  unless  twenty  or  thirty  negro  hands 
and  shovels  (which  could  not  be  bought  or  hired)  be 
impressed  for  two  or  three  months  to  repair  the  road.t 

Probably  no  measure  of  President  Davis’s  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  as  much  criticized  as  his  order  of  July  17, 
1864,  relieving  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  from  the 
command  of  the  army  in  front  of  Atlanta,  and  placing 
General  John  B.  Hood  in  his  stead.  Yet  the  various 
critics  and  historians  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Mr.  Davis  to  remove 
Johnston,  especially  from  the  Georgia  politicians  and 
press.  These  had  seen  first  with  uneasiness,  then  with 
panic  stricken  fear,  the  Confederate  army  gradually  I'e- 
treating  without  offering  decisive  battle,  a  distance  of 
150  miles  into  the  very  heart  of  Georgia,  the  granary  of 
the  South;  Atlanta,  the  seat  of  arsenals  and  w’orkshops, 
the  centre  of  a  net  of  important  railroads;  a  city  which 
after  Richmond  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
Confederacy,  seemed  menaced. 

Sixty-five  years  after  the  event,  in  the  quiet  seclusion 
of  one’s  study,  with  the  Official  Records  before  one,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  South  would  have 
been  best  served  by  the  retention  of  General  Johnston  in 
command  of  the  army,  but  in  the  heat  and  stress  of  war 
times,  the  wonder  is  not  that  leaders  and  generals  made 
so  many  mistakes,  but  that  they  committed  so  few. 

Neither  has  General  Hood  been  given  due  credit.  He 
was  really  a  better  leader  than  is  usually  supposed. 
Hood’s  plans  for  the  two  battles  of  Atlanta,  July  20th 
and  22d,  1864,  were  well  conceived,  but  the  trouble  was 
that  he  was  not  properly  supported  by  some  of  his  gen¬ 
erals,  particularly  Hardee,  many  years  Hood’s  senior 

*  Life  of  General  Beauregard,  by  Alfred  Boman,  Vol.  IT,  p.  292, 
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and  who  was  jealous  because  the  former  had  been 
“jumped”  over  his  head. 

Another  and  most  important  factor  in  the  situation 
and  one  for  -which  Mr.  Davis  was  largely  to  blame,  was 
that  General  Hood  in  1864  was  not  physically  capable 
of  managing  a  large  army.  He  had  practically  lost  the 
use  of  one  of  his  arms  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  was  again  badly  wounded,  necessitating 
the  amputation  of  one  of  his  leg’s  close  to  the  hip,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  ride  a  horse.  In  spite  of 
these  hindrances,  however,  at  Spring  Hill,  Tennessee,  on 
K^ovember  30th,  1864,  General  Hood’s  plans  were  again 
well  laid  and  he  came  within  an  ace  of  badly  defeating 
General  Schofield’s  retreating  Union  array,  and  would 
have  done  so  but  for  the  “absence”  of  General  Cheatham, 
another  of  his  corps  commanders.* 

It  is  interesting  to  give  General  Sherman’s  opinion  of 
his  opponent:  “Eeturning  from  Cleveland  on  the  train 
from  the  dedication  of  the  Garfield  Memorial,  in  May, 
1890  (Hon.  Thomas  L.  James)  and  Mrs.  James  found 
ourselves  in  company  with  General  Sherman  as  a  fellow 
traveller.  .  .  .  Mrs.  James  then  asked  him  where  he 
placed  Hood  as  a  soldier — if  he  ranked  anywhere  near 
Johnston  and  Longstreet.  ‘No,  madam,’  energetically 
replied  General  Sherman,  ‘I  don’t ;  still  he  always  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  when  he  was 
in  front  of  me.  For,  madam,  there  is  no  telling  what 
such  a  fellow  will  do.’  ”f 

General  John  AI.  Schofield,  the  well  known  corps  com¬ 
mander  during  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards  (1888-95) 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  was  a  classmate  (grad¬ 
uating  in  1853)  of  General  Hood  at  West  Point.  His 
opinion  of  him  is  as  follows:  “John  B.  Hood  was  a  jolly 
good  fellow,  a  little  discouraged  at  first  by  unexpected 

♦After  the  war.  General  Hood  married  and  settled  down  in 
New  Orleans  in  the  insnrance  business.  He  had  a  larpe  family, 
including  one  or  more  sets  of  twins.  During  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  of  August,  1879,  General  Hood,  his  wife  and  several  of 
their  children  died  of  this  disease.  The  rest  of  the  family 
were  brought  up  by  people  of  means  in  the  South. 

t  Life  of  General  George  H.  Thomas,  by  Professor  Henry 
Coppe'e,  LL.D.,  p.  320  (note). 
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hard  work  (at  West  Point) ;  but  he  fought  his  way  man¬ 
fully  to  the  end.  lie  was  not  quite  so  talented  as  some 
of  his  great  associates  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  he 
was  a  tremendous  fighter  when  occasion  offered.  .  .  . 
AVhen  we  were  fighting  each  other  so  desperately,  fifteen 
years  later,  I  wondered  w’hether  Hood  remembered  the 
encouragement  I  had  given  him  to  become  a  soldier,  and 
came  very  near  thinking  once  or  twice  that  perhaps  I 
had  made  a  mistake.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  public 
enmity  ever  diminished  my  personal  regard  for  my  old 
friend  and  classmate.”* 

In  General  Sherman’s  famous  March  to  the  Sea 
through  Georgia,  the  destruction  of  railway  communica¬ 
tion  betw’een  the  Confederate  Army  at  Richmond,  and 
the  Gulf  States,  had  been  a  vei^"  important  part  of  his 
purpose,  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  do  this  thoroughly. 
A  battalion  of  mechanics  was  selected  and  furnished  with 
tools  for  ripping  the  rails  from  the  crossties  and  twist¬ 
ing  them  w^hen  heated,  and  these  were  kept  constantly  at 
work;  but  the  infantry  on  the  march  became  experts  in 
methods  of  their  own,  and  the  cavalry  also  joined  in  the 
work,  though  the  almost  constant  skirmishing  on  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  army  usually  kept  the  mounted 
troops  otherwise  employed. 

A  division  of  infantry  w’ould  be  extended  along  the 
railway  line  about  the  length  of  its  proper  front.  The 
men,  stacking  arms,  would  cluster  along  one  side  of  the 
track,  and  at  the  word  of  command,  lifting  together, 
would  raise  the  line  of  rail  with  the  ties  as  high  as  their 
shoulders;  then  at  another  command  they  would  let  the 
w^hole  drop,  stepping  back  out  of  the  way  as  it  fell.  The 
heavy  fall  would  shake  loose  many  of  the  spikes  and 
chairs,  and  seizing  the  loosened  rails,  the  men,  using 
them  as  levers,  would  quickly  pry  off  the  rest.  The  cross¬ 
ties  were  then  piled  up  like  cob  houses,  and  with  these 
and  other  fuel  a  brisk  fire  would  be  made ;  the  rails  were 
piled  upon  the  fire,  and  in  half  an  hour  would  be  red 
hot  in  the  middle.  Seizing  the  rail  now  by  the  two  ends, 
the  soldiers  would  twist  it  about  a  tree,  or  interlace  and 

•Forty -six  Years  in  the  Army,  by  Lieut.  Gen.  John  M.  Scho¬ 
field,  U.  S.  A.,  pp.  14  and  138. 
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twine  the  whole  pile  together  in  great  iron  knots,  making 
them  useless  for  anything  but  old  iron,  and  most  unman¬ 
ageable  and  troublesome,  even  to  convey  away  to  a  mill. 
In  this  way  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  corps  marching  along 
the  railway  to  destroy,  in  a  day,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of 
track  most  completely;  and  Sherman  himself  gave  close 
watch  to  the  work,  to  see  that  it  was  not  slighted.  Then 
all  machine  shops,  stations,  bridges,  and  culverts  were 
destroyed,  and  the  masonry  blown  up. 

The  extent  of  line  destroyed  was  enormous.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  of  Georgia  Railroad  from  Gordon  to  Savannah,  160 
miles,  was  almost  totally  ruined.  From  the  Etowah 
River  through  Atlanta  (Atlantic  and  Western  Railroad) 
southward  to  Lovejoy’s,  for  a  hundred  miles  nothing  was 
left  of  the  road.  The  Macon  and  Western,  Augusta  and 
Wa\Tiesboro,  and  Charleston  and  Savannah  roads  were 
also  practically  destroyed  as  well  as  the  railway  lines  in 
South  Carolina  and  Xorth  Carolina  that  came  within 
General  Sheiman’s  line  of  march.  The  latter  estimated 
the  damage  done  to  the  State  of  Georgia  and  its  militarv 
resources  at  $100,000,000 ;  of  this  twenty  millions  inured 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Union  forces,  the  rest  being 
simple  waste  and  destruction. 

So  great  a  destruction  would  have  been  a  long  and  seri¬ 
ous  interruption  even  at  the  North;  but  the  blockade  of 
the  Southern  ports  and  the  small  facilities  for  manufac¬ 
turing  in  the  Confederacy  made  the  damage  practically 
irreparable.  The  lines  which  were  wrecked  were  the 
only  ones  which  then  connected  the  Gulf  States  with  the 
Carolinas,  and  even  if  General  Sherman  had  not  marched 
northward  from  Savannah  the  resources  of  the  South 
would  have  been  seriously  crippled.* 

The  occupation  of  Savannah  in  December,  1864,  by 
the  Federal  army  as  well  as  Port  Royal,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Savannah  River,  placed  the  Charleston  and  Savan¬ 
nah  as  well  as  the  South  Carolina  Railroads  in  their 
reach.  The  former  was  occupied  and  the  latter  immi¬ 
nently  threatened.  The  urgent  necessity  of  a  more  in¬ 
terior  line  of  communication  at  once  presented  itself  to 

•The  March  to  the  Sea,  by  General  Jacob  D.  Cox,  and,  His¬ 
tory  of  Georgia,  by  E.  P.  Brooks. 
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the  Confederate  authorities  and  resulted  in  hurrying  for¬ 
ward  the  work  (begun  in  July,  1864)  on  a  direct  rail¬ 
road  between  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  It  was  proposed  to  connect  the  new  line  with 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad  at  Graniteville,  in  that  state, 
and  also  use  the  former  company’s  bridge  to  cross  the 
Savannah  River.  This  would  leave  but  69  miles  of  road 
to  construct  for  Government  purposes.* 

General  Sherman’s  rapid  progress  northward,  however, 
put  an  end  to  the  futile  project.  After  the  Federal  forces 
had  evacuated  central  Georgia,  General  Bragg  ordered 
the  immediate  repair  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  between 
Augusta  and  Atlanta  (December,  1864),  in  order  to  re¬ 
establish  Confederate  communications  with  the  west.  A 
futile  effort  was  also  made  at  about  the  same  time  to  re¬ 
open  the  Atlantic  and  Western  road  in  an  attempt  to 
obtain  supplies  from  East  Tennessee  for  General  Lee’s 
army.  As  the  Union  forces  advanced  through  the  Caro- 
linas  early  in  1865,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston’s  efforts 
to  concentrate  what  was  left  of  the  Confederate  forces 
to  impede  Sherman’s  march,  were  greatly  thwarted  by 
the  lack  of  zeal  of  the  railroad  oflScials  who  seemed  bent 
more  on  saving,  or  attempting  to  save,  their  rolling  stock 
than  lending  a  hand  to  the  expiring  Confederacy.  Gen¬ 
eral  Braxton  Bragg  whom  President  Davis  had  sent  to 
defend  Wilmington,  which  he  signally  failed  to  do,  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  the  insufficiency  and  incapacity  of  the 
Piedmont  Railroad  and  their  “criminal  delays”  in  de¬ 
taining  troops  sixty  hours  on  some  48  miles  of  road. 
Bragg  finished  his  dispatch  to  the  authorities  in  Rich¬ 
mond  (December  29,  1864)  by  saying:  “No  army  can  be 
supported  and  no  cause  sustained  where  such  imbecility 
obtains.”f 

The  Confederacy’s  last  days  continued  to  be  vexed  by 
the  transportation  problem,  as  the  private  owners  of  the 
railroads,  seeing  the  “handwriting  on  the  wall,”  became 
more  and  more  unwilling  to  meet  military  demands  and 
accept  pay  in  worthless  money.  Surely  there  must  have 
been  grave  mismanagement  somewhere,  for  when  the 

*  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  969. 

t  Life  of  General  Braxton  Bragg,  by  Don  C.  Seitz,  p.  483. 
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Army  of  Xorthern  Virginia  was  almost  reduced  to  star¬ 
vation  in  February,  1805,  there  were  stored  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  railroad  freight  houses  between  Weldon  and  Char¬ 
lotte,  Xorth  Carolina,  and  Danville,  Virginia,  rations  for 
more  than  60,000  men  for  four  months  and  these  pro¬ 
visions  were  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  General 
Lee’s  army.  In  the  first  months  of  1805  there  remained 
to  the  Confederacy  only  the  single  line  of  rail  communi¬ 
cation  from  Wilmington,  Xorth  Carolina,  via  Greensbor- 
ough  and  Danville  to  Richmond.  Captain  John  H.  Wilk¬ 
inson,  C.  S.  X.,  the  famous  blockade  runner  having  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  this  journey  said:  ‘‘The  progress  of  de¬ 
moralization  was  too  evident  at  every  step  .  .  .  and  no¬ 
where  were  the  poverty  and  straits  to  which  the  country 
was  reduced,  more  palpably  visible,  than  in  the  rickety, 
windowless,  filthy  cars,  travelling  perhaps  6  or  8  miles 
an  hour,  over  worn-out  rails  and  decaying  road  bed.  We 
were  18  hours  in  making  the  distance — about  120  miles 
— from  Danville  to  Richmond.”* 

A  month  before  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  Judge 
John  A.  Campbell,  Confederate  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  made  a  long  and  sincere  report  showing  that  the 
Southern  armies  could  neither  be  recruited,  fed,  nor  paid 
for  any  length  of  time;  he  frankly  advocated  reunion 
with  the  Xorth  before  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.!  Colonel  Sims,  head  of  the  Railroad  Bureau, 
also  made  an  equally  gloomy  report  on  transportation 
conditions  in  February,  1865,  but  as  this  is  scarcely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  essential  facts  from  the  many  reports  made 
previously  by  him  and  quoted  here,  repetition  is  unnec¬ 
essary  except  he  mentions  that:  “Most  of  them  (the  rail¬ 
road  employees)  were  natives  of  the  LTnited  States,  feel¬ 
ing  but  little  or  no  interest  in  our  cause.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  roving  and  reckless  eharacter,  rarely  forming 
attachment  to  places,  and  impatient  of  restraint.”! 

As  the  Confederacy’s  ultimate  fate  became  more  and 
more  apparent,  the  most  fantastic  and  grotesque  plans 

♦Narrative  of  a  Blockade  Runner,  by  Capt.  John  H.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  C.  S.  Navy  pp.  212  and  226. 

t  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  51,  pp.  1065-67. 

t  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
1091-93. 
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to  save  the  South  Avere  eagerly  put  forward  by  various 
enthusiasts.  One  Ellis,  a  Xorth  Carolinian,  wrote  Mr. 
Davis  in  January,  1865,  that  to  avoid  the  complaints  of 
the  struggle  being  “a  rich’s  man’s  war  and  a  poor  man’s 
fight,”  a  bounty  of  slaA-es  as  well  as  land  should  be  prom¬ 
ised  eacli  white  soldier  or  his  family.  It  would  recruit 
the  armies  and  s])read  the  “beneficent  institution.”  A 
letter  from  a  man  named  Oldham,  also  written  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis,  offered  a  new  kind  of  inflammable  liquid  to 
be  employed  in  burning  ?forthern  shipping  and  tOAvns. 
Tliis,  he  added,  could  be  used  by  innocent  persons.* 

Early  in  March,  1865,  the  four  principal  bridges  on 
the  Pichmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad 
south  of  Fredericksburg  and  a  train  of  28  freight  cars 
were  destroyed  by  the  Union  troops;  three  of  these 
bridges  had  been  destroyed  twice  before  during  the  Avar. 
From  that  period  all  the  operations  of  this  road  Avere 
nearly  suspended,  even  betAveen  Richmond  and  Ashland, 
until  the  2d  of  April;  when  on  the  CA’^acuation  of  Rich¬ 
mond  by  the  Confederate  forces,  the  road  and  all  other 
property  of  the  Company  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
United  States  military  authorities  who  continued  to  hold 
it  until  the  17th  of  the  same  month. f 

Hoav  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  affected  the  rail¬ 
roads  was  interestingly  told  by  E.  H.  Gill,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad :  “On  Sun¬ 
day  evening  the  second  of  April  last,  a  Colonel  of  the 
Confederate  ai’my  called  at  my  office  and  directed  that 
trains  for  the  transportation  of  3000  troops  for  Peters¬ 
burg  should  be  kept  in  readiness  during  the  night.  I 
gaA'e  the  neeessary  instructions  and  the  trains  were  pre¬ 
pared,  but  as  the  troops  did  not  arrive  and  it  was  reported 
that  Richmond  would  be  evacuated,  the  trains  were  sent 
to  Manchester  (just  across  the  James  River)  as  a  place 
of  safety  early  on  the  following  morning.  Shortly  after, 
a  detachment  of  the  retreating  army  left  behind  for  that 
purpose,  as  the  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  in  command  in¬ 
formed  me,  set  fire  to  the  James  River  bridge  and  all 

*  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  pp. 
1041  and  1079. 

t  MS.  records  of  the  R.  F.  and  P.  Railroad  Co. 
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access  to  trains  was  cut  off.  The  conductors,  engineers, 
and  agents  having  diarge  of  them  had  to  seek  places  of 
safety,  and  while  the  cars  were  thus  temporarily  deserted 
in  Manchester,  they  Avere  robbed  of  their  furniture,  head 
linings,  windows  and  window  blinds,  and  left  mere 
wrecks  or  shells. 

“Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  upon  resuming  operations 
we  were  nearly  destitute  of  everything  but  a  railroad 
track,  the  iron  and  ties  of  which  were  pretty  well  worn, 
a  few  small  engines,  a  few  coaches  destitute  of  seats  and 
windows,  a  few  box  cars  and  about  40  coal  cars;  but 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  our  officers,  agents  and  employees 
had  not  deserted  them,  and  though  it  Avas  not  in  our 
power  to  furnish  the  traveling  public  AAuth  our  usual  ac¬ 
commodations,  Ave  did  furnish  them  Avith  transportation 
by  two  daily  trains  between  Manchester  and  Petersburg. 

.  .  .  From  the  3rd  of  April  (1865)  to  the  3rd  of  July 
the  United  States  Military  Railway  Corps  had  charge  of 
the  road  for  government  purposes,  collecting  the  receipts 
to  pay  expenses.  So  soon  as  it  was  returned  to  the  man- 
agetnent  of  the  Company’s  officers  every  effort  was  made 
by  them  to  put  it  in  proper  condition  .  .  .  The  com¬ 
pany  had  during  the  war  purchased  of  the  Confederate 
military  authorities  three  captured  locomotives ;  they 
have  since  been  returned  to  their  original  owners.”* 

In  the  early  months  of  1865  J.  H.  Averill  was  Train¬ 
master  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  and  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Danville.  On  Sunday,  April  2d,  he  was  wak¬ 
ened  from  a  sound  sleep,  the  first  he  had  enjoyed  for 
twenty-four  hours  (for  in  those  days  a  railroad  man  slept 
when  he  could,  and  that  was  not  often),  by  the  telegraph 
operator  with  the  information  that  “Richmond  says  come 
to  the  key  at  once.”  Reporting  there  as  soon  as  possible, 
Mr.  Averill  received  the  follcwing  message:  “Hold  all 
trains  in  Danville;  send  nothing  out.” 

No  one  in  the  latter  place  had  heard  of  any  impending 
danger  to  General  Lee’s  army,  or  of  the  probability  of 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  so  a  reason  was  asked  for 
the  order.  None  was  given  and  the  construction  placed 

*  History  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  by  H.  D. 
Dozier,  p.  103. 
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upon  it  by  the  railroad  officials  in  Danville  was  that  lUch- 
mond  had  news  of  a  raid  by  Union  cavalry,  and  that  it 
was  feared  that  the  railroad  would  be  cut  between 
Burkesville  Junction  and  the  Staunton  River.  Therc- 
u{)on  Mr.  Averill  interrogated  the  operators  along  the 
line  by  means  of  the  local  wire  for  news  of  the  supposed 
raiders,  but  they  knew  nothing.  Many  travellers  were 
gathering  for  the  regular  passenger  train  due  to  leave 
for  Richmond,  and  the  question  was  frequently  asked, 
“Where  is  the  train,  what  is  the  niatter,  etc.”  Then  those 
passengers  who  lived  in  Richmond  grew  anxious  and  sus¬ 
picious.  The  railroad  men  were  questioned  on  all  sides 
but  could  tell  nothing.  Soon,  however,  another  message 
came  as  follows:  “Come  to  Richmond  with  all  engines 
and  empty  passenger  and  box  cars  you  can  pick  up. 
Bring  no  freight  or  passengers.  Four  locomotives  and 
what  cars  there  were  were  made  ready  for  the  run,  when 
another  telegram  came,  short  and  teiTible:  “Too  late. 
Richmond  is  being  evacuated.  We  will  all  leave  this 
P.  M.  Arrange  for  all  track  room  ]x)ssible  in  Danville.” 

The  waiting,  anxious  passengers  were  then  told  the 
news  by  Mr.  Averill  and  the  scene  was  one  never  to  be 
forgotten.  One  man  shed  tears  and  offered  any  amount 
for  an  engine  to  take  him  to  Richmond,  where  his  wife 
and  children  were.  Others  seemed  to  be  completely 
crushed  and  unable  to  express  themselves. 

Daylight  next  morning  brought  the  first  train  from 
Richmond — President  Davis,  his  Cabinet,  their  families 
and  many  members  of  Congress.  Other  trains  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  There  were  women  and  children  in  box  cars, 
many  without  baggage,  few  with  anything  to  eat.  It 
was  a  sad  scene  but  the  doors  of  the  Danville  houses  were 
wide  open  and  the  refugees  were  soon  housed  as  comfort¬ 
ably  as  possible. 

It  was  then  supposed  by  everyone  that  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  moving  to  join  General  Johns¬ 
ton’s  forces,  and  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 
was  ordered  to  forward  trains  of  supplies  to  General  Lee 
at  Mattoax  Station  where  it  was  expected  his  army  would 
cross  the  railroad.  There  were  large  government  store¬ 
houses  in  Danville,  all  filled,  as  well  as  many  loaded 
cars  aAvaiting  shipment.  Trains  of  supplies  were  made 
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up,  but  it  was  slow  work.  The  yartl  was  crowded  with 
cars.  Cabinet  Officers,  their  farailie.s  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  people,  livinff  in  box  cars,  were  irrcatlv  in  the  way 
of  the  railroad  officials  but  the  latter  did  the  l)est  they 
could. 

The  first  snpjdy  train  was  n^ady  to  h*ave  Danville  when 
an  order  came  to  hold  it.  General  Lee  had  not  been 
heal’d  from.  Then  news  came  that  it  was  too  late ;  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  road,  goinjr  in  the  direction  of 
Appomattox,  and  no  provisions  in  sight  to  feed  the  starv¬ 
ing  soldiers,  while  there  were  thousands  of  rations  in 
the  storehouses  and  cars  in  Danville,  soon  to  raided  and 
plundered  b3’’  a  mob.  Someone  had  blundered  badly.* 

*The  question,  whj’  General  Lee’s  army  failed  to  receive  ex¬ 
pected  supplies  on  its  final  retreat  from  Petersburg  in  April, 
3865,  is  an  interesting  one  and  one  which  has  giver,  rise  to 
much  bitter  controversy  in  the  South.  In  his  olficial  report  to 
President  Davis,  dated  Axiril  12,  1865,  General  Lee  said:  “.  .  . 
Upon  arriving  at  Amelia  Court  House  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  with  the  advance  of  the  army,  .  .  .  and  not  finding  the 
supplies  ordered  to  be  placed  there,  nearly  twenty-four  hours 
were  lost  in  endeavoring  to  collect  in  the  country  subsistence 
for  men  and  horses.  The  delay  was  fatal  and  could  not  be 
retrieved.  .  .  .”  General  E.  P.  Alexander,  in  his  “Military 
Memoirs  of  a  Confederate”  (considered  one  of  the  best  books  on 
the  Southern  side  of  the  war)  refers  to  the  question  of  pro¬ 
visions  as  follows  (p.  594)  :  “These  provisions  were  intended  for 
Lee’s  army,  and  had  been  sent  to  .Amelia  C.  H.  from  Danville, 
the  train  being  ordered  to  come  on  to  Richmond  to  take  oft 
the  x)ersonel  and  property  of  the  government.  Unfortunately, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  it  misunderstood  his  orders  and  came 
on  without  unloading  at  Amelia.”  As  General  Alexander  was 
present  at  the  final  scenes  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  he  knew  whereof  he  wTote.  His  theory 
was,  and  has  been,  the  one  generally  adopted  by  all  historians. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  “Rise  and  'Fall  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  668-75,  denies  most  emphat¬ 
ically  that  any  provisions  for  General  Lee’s  army  were  ever 
ordered  to  .Amelia  Court  House.  In  support  of  his  assertion 
he  quotes  letters  from  General  Breckinridge,  Confederate  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  in  1865,  General  St.  John,  Confederate  Commis¬ 
sary  General,  several  of  the  latter’s  subordinates,  and,  finally, 
Hon.  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  then  President  of  the  Richmond  and  Dan¬ 
ville  R.  R.  The  controversy  is  much  too  knotty  to  be  cleaned 
up  at  this  late  day,  and  we  can  only  agree  •with  General  Morris 
SchafT,  U.  S.  A.,  who,  in  his  “Sunset  of  the  Confederacy,”  p.  TZ, 
says:-  “It  only  adds  another  and  striking  proof  of  the  panic 
which  seized  the  authorities  in  Richmond,  from  high  to  low, 
and  leads  one  to  suspect  that  each  was  thinking  of  his  own 
personal  safety,  and  not  of  the  wants  of  the  hard-tried  veterans.” 
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While  Mr.  Averill  was  in  the  yard  busily  engaged  in 
getting  a  train  off  for  Greensborough,  Xorth  Carolina, 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  came  up  and  said  to  him: 
“John,  come  here;  Lee  has  surrendered.”  Mr.  Averill 
said:  “I  felt  as  though  the  ground  had  opened  up  under 
me.”  The  telegra])h  operator  had  caught  the  news  from 
the  wire  as  it  was  flashed  to  President  Davis.  It  was 
then  3  P.  ^M.,  and  at  5  P.  M.  an  aide  of  the  President 
ordered  a  locomotive,  a  flat  car,  a  stock  car,  a  box  car, 
and  a  passenger  coach,  to  carry  Mr.  Davis  and  party  to 
Greensborough,  then  held  by  General  Johnston. 

The  train  was  made  ready  but  car  after  car  was  added 
to  accommodate  the  refugees,  until  ten  cars  composed  the 
train.  When  the  train  had  proceeded  but  five  miles  from 
Danville  the  engine  blew  out  a  cylinder  head  and  much 
time  was  lost  in  getting  another  locomotive  to  take  its 
place.  Soon  after  dawn  (probably  April  10th)  the  oper¬ 
ator  reported  the  wire  to  Greensborough  broken,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  information  of  the  President’s 
train.  Soon,  however,  a  message  was  received  from  the 
operator  at  Beneja,  a  station  eleven  miles  from  Greens¬ 
borough,  saying:  “Watchman  at  Big  Troublesome  Trestle 
is  here.  Says  just  at  dawn  a  train  passed  going  to 
Greensborough,  Yankees  came  out  and  burned  the  trestle, 
missing  the  train  by  only  a  few  minutes.” 

The  President  had  a  narrow  escape;  for  the  road  (the 
Piedmont  R.  R.)  was  temporaril}’  broken  and  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  South  cut  off.  Mr.  Davis’s  journey  from 
Grofuisborough  to  Charlotte,  his  flight  through  South 
Carolina  and  final  capture  in  Georgia,  are  all  events  of 
the  greatest  interest  but  are  hardly  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  volume. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond 
the  bridge  over  the  Staunton  River  was  burned,  but  for 
several  da^'s  after  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Jlorth- 
ern  Virginia,  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  main¬ 
tained  service  between  Danville  and  that  point,  bringing 
in  General  Lee’s  men  as  fast  as  they  came  there,  wend¬ 
ing  their  way  to  their,  in  many  cases,  desolate  homes  in 
the  far  South. 

As  soon  as  news  was  received  of  the  approach  of  the 
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Union  forces,  the  railroad  officials  ordered  trains  witli- 
drawn,  and  Mr.  Averill  was  instructed  to  take  all  th»i 
rolling  stock  of  the  4  feet  81/^  inch  gauge  to  Greensbor- 
ough,  report  to  General  Johnston,  and  follow  the  fortunes 
of  that  army.  However,  before  this  could  be  carried  out 
General  Johnston  had  surrendered  to  General  Sherman 
and  the  war  was  over.  In  a  day  or  two  Mr.  Averill  and 
his  men  were  a.stonished  to  be  asked  by  Major  Wright, 
Quartermaster  of  the  5th  United  States  Army  Corps, 
re-open  the  road  between  Burkesville,  Danville  and 
Greensborough,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  supplies  for 
the  Federal  army,  and  in  a  short  time  matters  were  once 
more  ‘‘upon  a  peace  basis”  although,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  it  took  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Co.  many 
years  to  recover  from  the  injuries  of  those  four  terrible 
years.* 

The  end  of  the  war  found  nearly  all  the  Southern  rail¬ 
roads  in  a  pitiable  condition ;  their  road  beds  and  rolling 
stock  were  in  most  cases  destroyed,  their  credit  equally 
damaged  and  the  future  indeed  looked  black.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  operating  223  miles 
of  road  had  but  five  serviceable  passenger  cars  left.f  The 
Virginia  Central  road  in  spite  of  its  having  been  the 
football  of  the  contending  armies  was  in  better  condition 
than  most  of  the  other  lines.  Its  Superintendent,  H.  D. 
Whitcomb  (a  Northern  man  by  the  way),  reported  that: 
“Although  the  depreciation  in  road  and  machinery  has 
been  heavy  during  the  war,  the  property  of  the  Company 
is  really  in  good  condition,  and  a  small  percentage  on  its 
value  will  repair  all  damages  and  restore  it  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  1860.  .  .  .  After  the  defeat  of  the  forces  under 
General  Early  at  Waynesboro’  the  U.  S.  Army  destroyed 
the  bridges  from  Staunton  to  Keswick — a  distance  of 
46  miles — burned  the  station  houses  except  those  in  Char¬ 
lottesville,  and  damaged  the  track  to  some  extent  on  that 
part  of  the  road.  ...  On  the  19th  of  April  (1865) 
General  Ord  gave  permission  to  repair  the  road  and  run 

♦Prom  an  article  in  the  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers, 
VoL  XXV,  pp.  267-73. 

t  Financial  History  of  the  Confederate  States,  by  J.  C.  Schwab, 
p.  274. 
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the  trains.  .  .  .  On  the  26th  of  April  the  trains  ran 
to  Bumpass’  Station,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  to  Bivanna 
River.  .  .  .  With  an  equal  amount  of  energy  and  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  future,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  the 
road  and  its  machinery  restored  to  its  former  excellent 
condition.”* 

The  knotty  question  of  when  and  how  to  return  the 
various  Confederate  railroads  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  military  authorities  to  their  original  own¬ 
ers  was  turned  over  for  solution  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  Charles  A.  Dana,  afterwards  the  famous  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  He  reported  as  follows  on  Mav 
29,  1865:  . 

“First.  The  United  States  will,  as  soon  as  it  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  military  occupation  of  any  road  .  .  . 
turn  it  over  to  the  parties  asking  to  receive  it  who  may 
appear  to  have  the  best  claim,  and  be  able  to  operate  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  speedy  movement  of 
all  military  stores  and  troops,  .  .  .  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

“Second.  Where  any  State  has  a  loyal  board  of  public 
works,  or  other  executive  officers  charged  with  the  super¬ 
vision  of  railroads,  such  roads  shall  be  turned  over  to 
them  .  .  .,  rather  than  to  any  corporations  or  private 
parties. 

“Third.  When  any  railroad  shall  be  so  turned  over 
a  board  of  appraisers  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  esti¬ 
mate  .  .  .  the  value  of  any  improvements  which  may 
have  been  made  by  the  United  States,  .  .  .  and  the 
amount  .  .  .  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  road.  .  .  . 

“Sixth.  All  rolling  stock  ...  of  railroads  captured 
by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  .  .  .  shall  be  given  up 
to  these  roads,  .  .  .  and  they  appear  by  proper  agents 
authorized  to  receive  it. 

“Seventh.  No  payment  .  .  .  shall  be  given  to  any 
railroad  recaptured  from  the  public  enemy  for  its  occu¬ 
pation  or  use  by  the  United  States  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  military  necessity  which  compelled  the 

*MS.  Records  of  the  Virginia  Central,  now  the  Chesaiieake 
and  Ohio  Railway. 
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United  States  to  take  possession  of  it;  but  its  .  .  .  res¬ 
toration  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  consideration  for  all 
such  use;  nor  shall  any  indemnity  be  paid  for  injuries 
done  to  the  property  of  any  road  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  .  .  .  war. 

“Eighth.  Eoads  which  have  not  been  operated  by  the 
U.  S.  Quartermaster’s  Department  ...  be  left  in  pos¬ 
session  of  such  persons  as  may  now  have  possession,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  removal  of  every  agent  .  .  .  who  has  not 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  .  . 

♦Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  III,  Vol.  V,  p.  41. 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


The  story  of  the  Confederate  Post  Office  Department 
is  one  of  exceptional  interest.  Historians  have,  as  a  rule, 
neglected  it.  The  limited  writings  of  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  John  H.  Reagan  and  the  Official  Records  of  the 
Civil  War  and  of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  available  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Reagan  was  urged  to  assume  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partment  against  his  will.  He  thought,  as  did  nearly 
everyone  else  in  1861,  that  it  would  take  years  of  work 
to  bring  a  postal  system  into  order.  Others  before  him 
had  refused  the  appointment.  President  Davis  had  first 
offered  it  to  Henry  W.  EUett,  former  United  States  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Mississippi,  and  then  to  Wirt  Adams, 
likewise  a  former  Congressman  from  the  same  state. 
Both  had  declined.  Mr.  Davis  then  offered  the  place  to 
Reagan.  The  latter  was  a  native  of  Teimessee  who  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Texas.  He  had  been 
prominent  politically  in  the  Texan  Republic.  After  its 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  he  represented  it  in 
Congress,  and  his  term  expired  March  4,  1861.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress  by 
the  Secession  Convention  of  Texas. 

By  dint  of  persuasion  Mr.  Reagan  was  induced  to 
accept  the  post  of  Confederate  Postmaster  General.  His 
appointment  was  dated  March  6,  1861.  His  first  act 
in  office  decided  the  fate  of  the  future  Confederate  postal 
system,  and  established  for  himself  a  reputation  for  clear¬ 
headedness  and  action.  The  war  had  not  yet  begun,  and 
communication  was  still  open  between  the  North  and  the 
South.*  Reagan  determined  to  get  in  touch  with  men 

*  Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the  postal  service  in  the  States 
then  composing  the  Southern  Confederacy,  to  take  effect  June  1, 
1861,  the  day  on  which  the  service  was  taken  up  by  the  Con- 
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of  Southern  birth  in  the  Federal  Postal  Department,  and 
with  their  aid,  to  attempt  the  stupendous  task  of  keeping 
the  mail  delivery  system  in  the  South  in  running  order. 

H.  P.  Brewster,  a  well  known  South  Carolina  lawyer 
and  brother-in-law  of  Senator  Chesnut  of  that  state,  was 
selected  to  make  the  trip  to  Washington  City.  He  left 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  the  Confederate  Congress 
was  then  in  session,  late  in  March,  1861.  He  carried 
with  him  letters  to  Saint  George  Oifit,  chief  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  chief  postal  auditor;  Benjamin  Clements, 
chief  clerk  to  the  Postmaster  General;  Joseph  F.  Lewis, 
head  of  the  bond  department;  Captain  Schwartzman, 
head  of  the  Dead  Letter  office;  Mr.  McN’air  of  the 
Finance  Bureau,  and  Mr.  Hobby,  Third  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General. 

These  men  were  requested  to  come  South  and  accept 
positions  in  the  Confederate  Post  Office  Department  and 
to  bring  with  them  copies  of  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  as  well  as  duplicates  of  every 
printed  form,  document  and  map  used  by  the  depart¬ 
ment.  All  but  Mr.  Hobby  accepted  the  offer.  The  others 
followed  instructions  and  secured  copies  of  reports  and 
forms  used  in  the  workings  of  the  Federal  system. 

By  this  coup  Reagan  practically  transferred  the  brains 
of  the  Federal  Post  Office  Department  to  the  Confeder¬ 
acy,  and  was  enabled  at  once  to  duplicate  the  machinery 
of  the  department  at  Washington. 

“I  then  organized  a  school,”  he  wrote,  “for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  officers  and  clerks  to  qualify  themselves 
for  their  respective  duties,  and  for  my  own  information, 
with  sessions  in  the  department  building  from  8  until  10 
o’clock  each  evening.  The  necessary  books  for  the  use 
of  the  department  were  soon  received,  and  with  the  in¬ 
formation  brought  from  Washington  City,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  books  were  soon  made  up,  containing  the  names  of 

federate  authorities.  Whether  this  was  by  accident  or  design 
is  not  known.  Tor  a  short  time,  also,  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  in  1861.  the  steamboats  plying  between  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk  were  allowed  to  carry  passengers  and  mail  North  and 
South  under  a  speeial  permit  of  Postmaster  General  Blair. 
(Official  Naval  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  IV,  p. 
356.) 
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all  the  j)03tmasters  under  our  jurisdiction,  the  amount  of 
the  receipts  of  their  various  offices  and  the  amount  of 
their  compensation. 

“At  the  same  time  we  juepared  the  books  of  the  con¬ 
tract  office,  showing  all  the  mail  routes  under  our  control, 
the  names  of  the  contractors  for  carrying  the  mail  on 
each  star  route,  and  the  contract  price  for  his  service,  and 
like  information  as  to  all  contracts  with  railroad  and 
steamboat  companies  for  carrying  the  mail.  We  also 
prepared  a  complete  organization  of  the  Finance  Bureau 
of  the  department,”* 

All  this  was  accomplished  in  record  time,  and  when 
President  Davis  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress  early 
in  May,  1861,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  ready  to  be  put  in 
motion.  Contracts  for  mail  bags,  postal  blanks,  paper, 
twine,  sealing  wax,  cancelling  stamps,  postage  stamps  and 
stamped  envelopes,  and  mail  locks  and  keys  were  soon 
after  awarded.  Urged  by  the  wants  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Reagan  was  induced,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  make 
arrangements  with  an  establishment  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  for  the  manufacture  of  lithographed  postage 
stamps.  Unexpected  delay,  however,  occurred  in  the 
preparation  of  them;  and  after  the  completion  of  the 
plates,  the  supplies  furnished  the  Department  were  so 
insufficient  and  the  prices  charged  so  exorbitant,  that  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  have  stamps  printed  in  Charleston 
and  Savannah. 

A  certain  amount  were  obtained  in  these  cities  but  the 
resources  of  the  South  as  regards  engraving  and  print¬ 
ing  were  meagre  and  in  October,  1861,  an  agent  of  the 
Department  was  sent  to  Europe  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Confederate  postage  stamps  were  thereafter  imported,  f 
When  obtained  they  were  issued  in  the  denomination  of 
two,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  cents,  but  for  a  time  their 
scarcity  made  cash  payments  (as  in  the  pre-stamp  days) 
necessary  at  the  various  offices.  But  as  a  rule  and  cer¬ 
tainly  so  far  as  practicability  went,  the  Confederate 

•Memoirs  of  John  H.  Reagan,  pp.  124  and  125. 

t  Report,  Nov.  1861,  of  the  Confederate  Postmaster  General, 
p.  24. 
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postal  system  was  iu  good  ruuniug  order  early  iu  the 
summer  of  1861. 

One  of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the 
Confederate  States  provided  that  “the  expenses  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  after  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1863,  shall  be  paid  out  of  its  revenue.”  Owing  to  the 
sparse  population  and  the  long  distances  traversed  in 
the  South,  its  postal  service  had  always  been  carried  on 
at  a  heavy  loss  by  the  United  States  Government,  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1860,  showing  a  deficit  of 
$2,778,706  in  the  States  which  afterwards  constituted 
the  Confederacy,  excepting  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
Some  idea  of  what  were  considered  good  mail  facilities 
in  the  ante-bellum  days  in  the  Gulf  States  may  be  had 
when  we  find  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  “rejoicing  in  their 
twice-a-week  post”*  (at  Briarfield,  Mississippi)  in  the 
early  1850’s. 

To  successfully  manage  the  Post  Office  in  accordance 
with  the  above  provision  it  was  at  once  realized  that 
much  higher  rates  would  have  to  be  charged  than  ob¬ 
tained  under  the  United  States  regime.  An  early  act 
of  the  Confederate  Congress  of  February  23,  1861,  es¬ 
tablished  postal  rates  at  5  cents  for  single  letters  (limit, 
^  ounce)  within  the  Confederacy  and  within  500  miles; 
and  at  10  cents  for  longer  distances.  Newspapers,  pam¬ 
phlets,  etc.,  were  charged  at  2  cents  for  three  ounces 
and  2  cents  for  each  additional  ounce.  Books  and  peri¬ 
odicals  printed  outside  the  Confederacy  were  charged 
double  rates. 

At  the  same  time  the  system  of  registration  for  valu¬ 
able  mail  which  had  been  instituted  in  1855  by  the 
United  States  Department  was  abolished,  as  was  also 
the  franking  privilege.  +  Even  these  large  rates  led  to 
successive  deficits  in  the  postal  revenue  until  the  last 
quarter  of  1862,  when  a  surplus  was  attained  by  doubling 
the  domestic  letter  rates  to  10  cents.  During  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  providing  free 
carriage  of  newspapers  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 

*  Memoirs  of  Jefferson  Davis,  by  His  Wife,  Vol.  I,  p.  475. 

t  Report,  Nov.  1861,  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  pp.  37-39. 
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Att  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  Aprill  26“*  81  being 
present  Edm®  Batter  Cap*  Jo  Corwin  L*  Jo  Puttnam 
M*  Israeli  Porter  &  Jo  Hathorne 

Abated  Thomas  Howard  all  his  rates  to  Cons*  daniell 
Andrewes 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  freemen  May  4**"  1681 
Voated  that  two  deputyes  shall  bee  chosen  to  attend 
the  Gen**  Courte 

Voated  that  y®  deputyes  chosen  shall  bee  for  the  whole 
yeare 

Chosen  for  Deputyes  to  attend  the  Gen*  Courte  for 
this  yeare  is  m*  Edm®  Batter  &  m*  Sam*  gardner  sen* 
Att  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  May  4**’  1681  being 
present  m*  Edm®  Batter  Cap*  J o  Corwin  Cap*  W“  Browne 
L*  Jo  Putnam  &  Jo  Hathorne 

M**  Willowbey  is  seated  in  the  pew  wheare  M**  graf- 
ton  did  sitt  &  wheare  M**  Lindoll  &  m*®  Hurse  now  sitts, 
and  m*®  grafton  in  the  pew  wheare  m*®  Hathorne  &  m*® 
Higginsons  sitts,  which  is  also  consented  to  ||&  agreed 
upon]  I  by  the  Committee  y*  ware  chosen  for  the  Building 
of  y*  meet*  house  also 

haveing  Rec**  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Wen- 
ham  dated  26:2  m®  1681  which  being  directed  to  the 
select  men  &  inhabitants  of  the  towne  of  Salem  wee  doe 
order  y*  the  petition  shall  bee  read  att  y*  next  towne 
meeting  and  Wenham  men  shall  have  tymely  notice  given 
them  thereof,  y*  thay  may  bee  att  y*  meeting  ef  thay 
shall  see  Occation 

[30]  21:11:80  35  sh  due 

Res®^  of  En*  Nath*  f el  ton  for  himself e  and  sonne  Jo: 
who  hath  agreed  with  Edw  flint  for  his  p*  the  summe  of 

5®:  6** 

Res  ffr.  Nurce  2®:  9* 

8.  3 

Res  m*  Jn®  Cromwell  for  himself e  &  Jn®  Pease  sen*  5  :  6 

(267) 
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Res®^  Isaac  Cook  for  himselfe  An*  Buxton  Sam* 
Aburne  Jn"  Tomkins  Jun  W“  Osburn  Step.  Small 


&  Jer  Ifeale  all  seaven 

19* 

Res  Jo:  Bullock 

2.  9 

35  :6 

March  for  select  men 

1680/81 

M*  Bar***  Gedney 

27 

Cap*  Jo.  Price 

24 

M*  Jon  Corwin 

27 

Cap*  Jo.  Corwin 

30 

M*  Jo  Higginson 

15 

M*  Tym®  Lindoll 

25 

L*  Jo:  Puttnam 

32 

Cap*  W“  Browne 

47 

M*  Edm®  Batter 

29 

M*  Ph  Cromwell 

20 

Cap*  Jo.  Price 

— 

Israeli  Porter 

34 

Jo.  Hathome 

55 

Sam*  Gardner  sen* 

30 

Att  a  meeting  of  selectmen  1  Dec*'  81 
[chosen  for  Tythingmen] 

Cons*  Jos.  Horns  devision 
[M®  Rob:  Kitching: 

I  Sam’  Shadock 
Cons*  Prithritch  devision 
[Thomas  flint 
I  old  m'  Boy  den 
Cons*  Jo  Rogers  devision 
[M*  Benj.  Gerrish 
)Beni.  Small 

Cons*  Gilbert  Tapleys  devision 
[George  Hodges 
Uo  Maskoll  sen* 

Cons*  Jon*  Walcotts  devision 
[Daniell  Andrew 
^Dan*  Rea 

Cons*  Vzall  Wardells  devision 
[Rob:  fuller 
IW***  Osburne 

[31]  Att  a  met"'  of  the  Select  men  24:  12 : 1680 
Agreed  with  Rich^  Stackhouse  that  hee  shall  Keepe 
the  ferry  goeing  Over  to  Beverly  for  &  dureing  the  the 
space  of  five  Yeares  to  begin  the  nineteenth  day  of  the 
12“®  1680  and  to  end  19***  of  february  1685 
And  the  Sayd  Rich"*  Stackhouse  doth  Engage  himselfe 
his  heires  Execut"  admin**  &  Assignes  that  hee  will  suf- 
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ficiently  Keepe  the  sayd  iferry  with  Boats  &  hands  as 
Oceation  shall  require  and  that  hee  and  thay  shall  truly 
paye  or  cause  to  bee  pd  unto  the  Selectmen  of  the  towne 
of  Salem  for  the  use  of  ||a  gramer  scoole  for|l  the  just  & 
full  summe  of  three  pounds  in  Currant  money  or  N.  E** 
p  annum;  to  bee  payd  yearely  upon  the  19th  day  of  feb"^ 
or  before;  besides  three  pound  in  money  to  bee  payd  att 
or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next  ensu*  the  date  heareof 
which  being  y®  19***  day  of  feb  1680  and  this  agreement 
is  fulley  accepted  by  the  s'*  R.  S.  and  the  towne  cleare 
of  all  former  demands  or  dues  whatsoever  or  any  charge 
att  or  concerning  the  ferry. 

10<i(ay)  pinged  &  yoaked 
y®  Order  to  begin  15^  to  kill  &  slay 
hogg  Cons*  Jo:  Simpson 
Jer®:  Rogers 
Jos:  Gray 
Tho  :  Vealey 
ffran®®  Collins 
Jo:  Wilkinson 

Bridgett  Olliver  haveing  desired  advice  from  the  select 
men  of  Salem  for  the  selling  of  a  small  p'cell  of  land 
aboute  two  pole  more  or  less  lying  on  the  hack  syde  of 
her  house  for  the  relei ving  of  her  Nessesyty  in  order  to 
her  present  supply  hath  advice  granted  from  sd  selectmen 
of  Salem  to  bridgett  Olliver  for  y®  sale  of  the  land  afore- 
savd  unto  m'  Dan*  Epps  scoolmaster  Salem  9***  Aprill 
1681 

Itt  is  mutually  agreed  Betwene  the  Select  men  of  the 
[32]  Michael  Spencer 
this  knowledge  is  to  hard  for  mee 
Jo.  Swinerton  desires  his  case  may  be  propounded 
N'esesyty  hath  noe  law 

Doctor  John  Browne 

Sam*  Gardner  Jun'  M'  Jn®  Ruck 

Edw  fflint  Rob  ffuller 

M'  Rob  Kitching  Sam**  Aubume 

TTath  Ingersall  An*  Buxton 

Jn®  Marston  Elias  Mason 

TJzall  Wardle  Jos:  Rea 
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Jn®  Williams  Jn®  Horne 

Jury  of  Tryallsall  Chosen  Chosen  Grand  Jury 
[32-36  are  duplicated  records] 

[37]  The  Constables  of  the  Towne  of  Salem  are  Debt 
Imp':  cons*  Jona*  Walcott  is  D' 

To  his  proportion  of  the  minesters  rate  to  bee 
payd  in  money  to  m'  Veren  40*  w®**  in 
paye  is  3 : 

To  5  coard  wood  to  bee  dd  m'  Higginson  2 ; 

To  y*  overplus  of  m'  rate  1 : 12 :  0 

6:12:  0 

To  his  proportion  of  Country  rate  to  bee  payd 
the  treasur'  in  money  2* :  10* :  do** 

To  his  overplus  of  Country  rate  0  : 18  :  6 

3  :08  :  6  3:08:06 

10‘:00:  6 

Cons*  TTzall  Wardell  D' 

To  his  proportion  of  m'  rate  to  y*  deacons  in 

money  12*  which  in  paye  is  18:00:  00 

To  8  coard  wood  to  bee  dd  m'  Higginson  03:  04:  00 

To  y*  overpluss  of  y*  m'  rate  04:  08:00 

25:12:00 

To  his  proportion  of  Country  rate  to  bee  payd 
y*  treasu'  in  money  2 : 10 :  00 

To  his  overpluss  of  County  rate  0:16:08 

3:06:08  3:06:08 

28:18:08 

Cons*  Gilbert  Tapley  D' 

To  his  proportion  of  the  m'  rate  to  y*  deacons 

in  money  22’  which  in  paye  is  33:00: 00 

To  8  coard  wood  to  bee  dd  m'  Higginson  03:04:  00 

To:y*  overpluss  of  y*  m'  rate  08:16:00 


45:00:00 
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To  his  proportion  of  Country  rate  to  bee  payd 
y®  treasur’’  in  money  3:00:00 

To  y®  overplus  Co :  rate  1:07:06 


4:  7:06 


Cons*  Jo:  Rogers  is  D' 

To :  his  proportion  of  m'  rate  to  y®  deacons  in 
money  22“  which  in  paye  is  33* 

To:  7  coard  wood  to  bee  dd  m'  Higginson 
To :  ye  overpluss  of  ye  m'  rate 


To :  his  proportion  of  country  rate  to  bee  payd 
y®  treasur''  in  money  3:00:  00 

To  y®  overpluss  Co.  rate  1:08:  00 


Cons*  Rich  Prithritch  is  Dr 
To  his  proportion  of  m'  rate  to  y®  deacons  in 
money  21*  which  in  paye  is 
To:  6  coarde  wood  to  bee  dd  m*  Higginson 
To:  y®  overpluss  of  y®  m*  rate 


To  his  proportion  of  Country  rate  to  bee  payd 
y®  Treasur'  in  money  3:  0:  0 

To  overplus  of  Co :  rate  1 :  2 :  9 


Cons*  Joseph  Home  is  D' 

To  his  proportion  of  m'  rate  to  y®  deacons  in 
money  21*  which  in  paye  is 
To:  6  coard  wood  to  bee  dd  m'  Higginson 
To :  y®  overpluss  of  m'  rate 


4: 
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06 
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To  his  proportion  of  y®  Country  rate  to  bee 
payd  y*  Treasur'  in  money  2 : 12 : 11 
To  y®  overpluss  Co:  rate  1 :  07: 10 


4:00:  9  04:00:09 


43: 10:03 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  31  May  1681  being 
present  m'  Edm®  Batter  L*  Jo  Puttnam  m'  Jer  Porter 
and  John  Hathome 

Ordered  that  there  shall  bee  a  to\vne  meeting  held  upon 
the  9  day  of  June  being  Thursday  for  choyce  of  a  jury  of 
Tryalls  to  attend  the  next  Courte  att  Salem ;  Likewise  to 
consider  of  a  petition  from  Wenham  selectmen  ||in  be¬ 
half  e  of  there  towne||  to  y®  Inhabitants  of  Salem 

Ordered  y*  there  shall  bee  a  high  way  layd  out  for  the 
use  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Roy  all  syde  and  L*  Jo.  Puttnam 
m'  Israelle  Porter  &  Jos  Herrick  |jor  any  2  of  themil 
are  apoynted  Impow"*  &  desired  to  laye  itt  out  as  itt 
may  bee  most  sutable  &  Convenyent  for  the  Inhabitants 
thereof  and  to  aprize  the  same  &  make  returne  [  [thereof!  1 
to  the  Select  men 

Abated  Jo  Ingersall  sen'  2®  out  of  his  minesters  rate. 

Abated  Jer  Meachum  sen'  4®  6"*  out  of  his  minesters 
rate  &  six  pence  out  of  his  Country  rate  w®**  Kallim 
Mack'  is  rated  having  hired  m'  Jn®  [ — ]  farme  which 
meachum  formerly  had 

Abated  Widow  Hill  13®  4^  which  shee  was  rated  last 
yeare  in  Cons*  Jn®  Batcheldors  ward 

granted  Libertye  to  Samuell  ropes  and  several  others 
to  build  a  seate  in  the  meeting  house  above  the  galery  one 
the  West  syde  not  prejudiceing  the  way. 

L*  John  Puttnam  &  m'  Israeli  [ — ]  are  chosen  &  Im- 
powred  to  vew  &  lay  out  to  Hump  case  a  small  percell 
of  Land  to  build  a  shop  upon  according  to  his  grant  att 
a  Towne  meeting  aprill  11***  81 

M'  Edm®  Batter  &  Jo  Hathorne  are  chosen  &  Impowred 
to  agree  with  Gilbert  Tapley  for  a  spring  of  water  &  the 
land  adjo5Tiing  thereon  for  the  Benefitts  &  use  of  the 
Towne  &  to  paye  him  for  itt  in  Land  of  the  Towne  on  the 
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Back  Syclc  of  his  owne  Land  according  as  thay  can  agree 
with  him  for  itt  agreable  to  an  Order  of  the  toume  March 
15*“  1679/80 

Ordered  that  m*  Rob.  Kitchings  wife  shall  have  lib- 
ertye  to  sitt  in  the  first  seate  of  y®  womens  behind  the 
pews 

[39]  Att  a  To^vne  meeting  June  9*“  1681  chosen  to 
searve  upon  the  jury  of  Try  alls  for  the  next  county  courte 

M’’  Tho  Gardner  jun* 
Manases  Marston 
Jos  Ilendck 
W™  Boudieh 
Edm":  f every eare 
David  Phipeney 
Ezek  Chevers 

Voated  that  the  whole  matter  relating  to  the  settleing 
of  Bounds  betweene  Salem  &  Wenham  is  left  to  the 
Select  men  of  the  towne 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  9  June  81  all  being 
present 

m*  Edw.  flint  m'  Tho  flint  &  m^  Jo.  Bullock  are  chosen 
&  Impowred  to  prosecute  all  the  lawes  of  the  country  & 
orders  of  the  Towne,  relating  to  horse  kind  for  this  yeare 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  June  24*“  1681  being 
present  m*  Edm®  Batter  Cap*  Jo  Corwin  m*  Jo.  Puttnam 
m^  Israeli  Porter  &  Jo.  Hathorne 

L*  Jo.  Puttnam  &  m'  Israeli  Porter  are  chosen  and 
heareby  fulley  Impowred  to  prosecute  the  action  or  case 
betweene  Salem  &  Wenham,  relating  to  m'  Joseph  Porter 
concerning  rates  distrained  from  him  or  Intended  to  bee 
levied  by  the  cons*  of  Wenham 

George  Deane,  Came  before  the  selectmen  &  freely 
Consented  to,  and  desired  of  the  selectmen  to  determine 
&  fulley  conclude  the  contriversary  betweene  Tho  maule 
&  himselfe  concerning  the  land  sould  by  the  sayd  Deane 
to  Tho:  ]\raule  &  promiseth  &  engages  himselfe  to  stand 
to  there  determination  therein  and  that  itt  shall  bee  a 
full  conclution  of  y®  sd  contriversary  upon  which  Thomas 
Maule  promised  to  lett  fall  the  action  now  in  hand  con¬ 
cerning  itt:  and  also  stand  to  there  determination 
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Att  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  11  5“®  81  being  present 
m'  Edm®  Batter  m'  Sam*  Gardner  sen'  L*  Jo.  Puttnam 
m'  Israeli  Porter  &  Jo.  Hathorne 

Itt  is  ordered  y*  L*  Jo  Puttnam  &  m'  Israeli  Porter 
who  ware  chosen  &  Impowred  to  prosecute  the  case  or 
action  betweene  Salem  &  Wenham,  concerning  rates  dis¬ 
trained  from  m'  Jos  Porter  by  Sam*  Moulton  Con**  of 
Wenham  shall  have  power  to  prosecute  the  same  in  be- 
halfe  of  the  towne  from  Courte  to  Courte  as  there  may 
bee  Occation  &  the  Whole  charge  thereof  shall  bee  payd 
by  the  towne 

[40]  Cons*  Daniell  Andrew  is  Cred' 

May  14  1681 

P'  a  Eec'*  from  m'  Jo  Hull  Treasur' 

23*  in  1 1  or  as||  money  only  hee  hath  alredy 
Cred'  for  p*  of  itt  viz  ^  doctor  barton 
6.7*  &  by  W“  Waineright  1*  16.6**  soe 
that  there  remaines  14:06: 06 

P  to  his  acc® 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  select  men  22 :  6 :  81  being  pres¬ 
ent  m'  Edm®  Batter  Cap  W“  Browne  m'  Sam*  Gardner 
&  Jo:  Hathorne 

L*  Jo.  Pickering  &  manases  marston  Overseeres  of 
||y®  fences  in||  the  south  feild  complained  against  Rich¬ 
ard  Rouland  for  not  making  up  his  proportion  of  the  s^ 
Gen*  fence  which  is  Eighteene  poles  &  a  %  And  Edw 
mint  &  Jo  Home  Evidencing  that  L*  Jo.  Pickering  hath 
well  &  substantial!  made  the  Same  and  according  to  there 
Estimation  is  well  worth  3*  6^  ^  rod  the  Selectmen  there¬ 
upon  grant  Warrant  to  the  Cons*  to  levy  the  charge  upon 
his  Estate  according  to  law  pa.  19  Title  fences — the 
summe  being  according  to  law  dubled  makes  six  pound 
9*  6**  without  ading  anything  for  other  charges. 

Tho :  Grold  is  abated  three  shillings  out  of  his  minesters 
rate  this  yeare 

M'  Edm®  Batter  is  desired  in  the  name  of  the  Select¬ 
men  to  warne  Jacob  Maning  not  to  sitt  any  more  in  y® 
fore  gallery  of  the  meeting  house,  thereby  keeping  out 
others  unto  whome  the  place  belongs 
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Att  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  August  23“*  81  being 
present  m'  Edm“  Batter  Cap*  W“'  Browne  m*  Sam"  Gard¬ 
ner  &  John  Hathorne 

The  Selectmen  in  behalfe  of  the  towne  have  agreed 
with  L*  Jer.  I^eale  to  claboard  the  meeting  house  &  finish 
the  same  well  &  sufficiently  att  or  before  the  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber  next  ensueing  the  date  heareof  for  which  hee  is  to 
have  six  shillings  ^  One  thurd  p*  thereof  payd  him  in 
money.  One  thurd  in  provisions  and  the  Other  thurd 
in  goods  the  above  s^  Jer  J^eale  finding  scafolding  and 
all  ||other||  things  Xessesary  for  the  doeing  of  the  s** 
worke;  Excep*  Jfayles  also  the  use  of  Two  Hundred  of 
boardes  whilest  hee  is  aboute  the  worke  and  hee  to  re- 
turne  y®  boards  againe  when  y®  work  is  donne. 

[41]  M®  John  Higginson  his  acc®  of  rent  res'*  for 
the  To^vn  in  y®  yeare  1678  for  w®**  the  towne  is  cred® 
Imp®  Bee**  from  Jo.  Green  Jo  Batchelder 

Jo:  Leach  &  comp 

for  Rent  of  roy*  syde  78  20:00:  00 

Rec**  from  Cap  Geo  Corwin  for  rent  of  the 

Misery  Isld*  78  03:00:  00 

Rec"*  from  m®  Jo  Turner  for  rent  of  Backers 

Is**  78  03:00:00 

26:00:00 

The  Towne  D®  to  m®  Jo:  Higginson  p"*  out 
of  y®  rents  Imp®:  payd  m®  Daniell  Epes 
for  the  Ballance  of  his  halfe  yeares  schol- 
ing  from  y®  10***  august  78  to  10***  feb 
1678  12:00:00 

payd  m®  Daniell  Epes  24 :  8 :  79  for  the  Bal¬ 
lance  of  his  halfe  yeares  scholeing  from 
feb  10***  78  to  Au^st  10***  1679  10:14:  00 

payd  John  Hathorne  for  the  use  of  the  gram- 

mer  schole  the  ball®*  being  3:06:00 

26:00:00 

Reckoned  with  m®  Jo.  Higginson  the  24***. 

August  1681  and  the  acc°  of  rents  Ballanced 
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Att  a  Toune  Meeting  29*‘‘  6  ni°  81 
Cap  Jo:  Price  is  chosen  Commision'  or  Eight  man  ^ 
voate  of  the  towne 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  &  Commis'  or  8  man 
By  vertue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Country  treasur''  to  take 
a  list  of  all  male  persons  with  an  Estimation  of  Estates, 
&  to  make  returne  to  there  sheire  towne 

Wee  make  retume  thereof  as  followeth  viz:  three  Hun- 
dreed  &  tenn  heads  or  male  persons  and  the  Estates  of 
the  towne  amounting  to  fourty  one  pounds  according  to 
law  which  makes  in  the  whole  sixtey  six  pounds  sixteene 
shillings  &  eight  pence  this  is  posted  forward 

John  Hathorne  requests  the  towne  to  grant  him  aboute 
twenty  foure  foote  of  Land  in  lenth  &  aboute  foureteene 
foote  in  bredth  (to  sett  a  ware  house  upon,  att  the  N 
end  of  m'  Batters  warehouse)  and  soe  downewards  to  the 
run  of  water  for  a  conveniency  of  a  wharfe,  and  the  sayd 
Hathorne  doth  ingage  to  maintaine  a  high  way  before 
the  warehouse;  his  request  is  granted  by  a  voate  of  the 
towne  and  itt  is  left  to  the  select  men  to  laye  out  to  him 
what  may  bee  convenient  there. 

John  Price  desires  the  towne  would  please  to  grant 
there  interests  in  the  land  ujwn  which  his  warehouse  now 
stands  next  to  m’’  Batters  warehouse,  with  the  wharfe 
thereunto  belonging  &  the  sayd  Price  doth  ingage  to 
mayntaine  a  sufficient  highway  upon  the  same,  which 
request  of  his  is  granted  Voate  of  the  towne 

[42]  Voated  that  the  towne  grants  there  Interest  in 
the  land  upon  which  Cap*  George  Corwins  &  m'  Edm" 
Batters  Warehouses  now  stands  with  the  wharf es  there 
unto  belonging  Cap*  Corwine  &  m'  Batter  maintaining  a 
sufficient  highway  upon  the  same 

W“  Browne  jun*'  desires  the  towne  would  grant  him 
there  Interest  in  the  cove  against  his  fathers  house  with 
soe  much  roome  up  ||from||  the  cove  as  may  bee  con¬ 
veniently  spared  without  dammage  to  the  towne  and  the 
sayd  Browne  to  wharfe  against  the  cove  and  to  leave  a 
sufficient  cartwaye  to  itt;  and  the  towne  to  have  wharf- 
edge  free  theere,  and  the  same  to  bee  wharf ed  within 
three  yeares  or  the  grant  to  bee  Voyde,  which  is  left  to 
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the  select  men  to  vew  &  lay  out  to  him  according  as  thay 
shall  Judge  Sutable  as  ^  Voate  of  the  towne 

Voated  that  L*  Jer**  Neales  petition  concerning  Land  is 
left  to  the  selectmen  to  Vew,  and  if  thay  finde  hee  hath 
not  Eec**  Sattisfaction  for  that  land  layd  downe  by  his 
father;  in  y*  lane  which  hee  incloased  of  y®  Townes  be- 
tweene  m^  Gidneys  pastore  &  his  land,  then  to  give  him 
in  land  besides  the  lane;  soe  much  as  thay  may  Judge 
equall  therein 

Eleazer  Gedney  desireth  y*  the  towne  would  give  him 
theere  right  to  that  land  which  lyeth  within  his  wharfe 
below  the  highway  «&  hee  Engageth  to  make  good  &  main- 
taiue  y®  highway  against  itt,  which  request  of  his  is 
granted  ^  voate  of  the  towne 

Voated  that  itt  is  left  to  the  select  men  to  consider  of 
Samuell  Beadles  petition  &  to  vew  the  land  petitioned  for 


&  soe  make  retume  to  the  towne 
L*  Jer**:  Neele  is  D' 

To :  Edw  flint  p**  in  his  Cons*  acc®  2:00:00 

To  a  Bill  for  3‘:  13®  in  shoues  of  Ez  Nedham 
To  6  B  Come  of  m''  Edw  Batter  0:18:00 

To  payd  by  Cap*  W“  Broume 

To  p**  by  John  Hathorne  4:  01 : 10 

To:  2  B  Ind  Come  of  m*  Sam*  Gardner  sen^  0:06:00 
To:  p'  french  fall  shoues  of  Ez  Nedham  0:  07:  06 

To  a  bill  charged  upon  Cons*  Gilbert  taply 

for  2/5  money  1:05:00 


The  Remainder  payd  by  Cap*  Browne  8:  IS:  04 


Novem*’’’  29*'*  81 

Likewise  wee  Judge  itt  nessesary  y*  y®  Village  should 
have  a  house  for  publike  Entertainment  &  doe  aprove  of 
Nath  Ingersall  for  y*  end  &  desire  the  Hon”*  Court  to 
confirme  him  therein 

[43]  Att  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  and  Com- 
mision'  or  8***  man  29  August  81 

By  Vertue  of  a  warrant  from  the  country  treasur'  to 
take  a  list  of  all  male  persons  with  an  Estimation  of 
Estates,  and  to  make  returne  to  there  sheire  towne 
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Wee  make  returne  there  of  as  followeth:  Viz;  three 
Hundreed  and  tenn  Heads  or  male  persons  and  the  Es¬ 
tates  of  the  towne  amounting  to  fourty  one  pounds  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  which  makes  in  the  whole  sixtey  six  pounds 
sixteene  shill®*  &  S'* 

Rec**  Geo  Hodges  money  5*  for  his  last  yeares  rent  of 
the  lane  lett  him  &c 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  freemen  Octo  1***  1681  Voated  that 
2  deputyes  shall  bee  chosen  to  Attend  the  Gen*  Courte 
for  the  remaining  part  of  this  yeare 

Chosen  Ifor  Deputyes  to  attend  the  Gen*  Courte  for 
the  remaining  part  of  this  yeare  m®  Edm**  Batter  &  John 
Hathorne 

Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  men  Oct®  T**"  81  being 
present  Cap*  W™  Brown  m'  Edm®  Batter  m'  Sam*  Gard¬ 
ner  &  Jo  Hathorne 

Rated  Daniell  Chamberlaine  4*  in  money  &  Cons*  Gil¬ 
bert  Tapley  to  gather  the  same 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  4  Hovem*"  81  all  being 
present 

The  select  men  doe  approve  of  m'  John  Gedney  and 
m'  Daniell  King  Each  of  them  to  keepe  a  wine  Taveme 
in  the  towne,  for  this  yeare  Likewise  wee  doe  aprove  of 
John  Bullock  Elnor  Hollingsworth  &  An:  Lake  to  bee 
Inhoulders  for  HthisJI  year  Thay  and  Every  one  of  them 
Both  Tavern  &  Inhoulder  Sutably  to  provide  for  the  ac¬ 
comodation  of  the  Courts  &  jurores  likewise  all  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  a  publike  conceme  proper  for  them 

Att  a  meeting  of  the  Select  Hovem*"':  29:  81  being 
present  Cap  Jo  Corwin  m*  Batter  Cap*  Browne  m*  Sam* 
Gardner  L*  Jo.  Puttnam 

The  Select  men  are  willing  that  m*  Richard  Croad 
should  bee  an  Inhoulder  for  this  yeare  Ensuing  and  not 
to  bee  continued  any  longer  onless  the  Select  men  of  y® 
next  yeare  shall  see  cause  to  aprove  of  him  for  his  con- 
tinueation  therein  the  Hon*'*  County  Court  (heare  unto 
Consenting) 

[44]  Kouem”*  4***  1681 

Then  agreed  with  Elnor  Bath  to  keepe  Sarah  Lambert 
&  her  child  for  &  dureing  the  whole  terme  of  one  year 
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from  this  present  day  which  will  bee  untill  the  4  nouem**' 
1682  and  to  prouide  for  her  &  her  child  meate  drink  & 
aparell  washing  &  lodging  convenient  for  them,  dureing 
the  sayd  tyme  and  if  she  then  returne  her  to  the  towne 
to  deliuour  her  &  her  child  in  as  good  condittion  for  cloath- 
ing  as  shee  tooke  her  att  first :  in  H  consideration  of  H  which 
wee  doe  Engage  &  promise  her  in  y®  behalfe  of  the  towne 
Eight  pounds  in  some  good  pay 

The  mark  V  of 
Elnor  Bath 

To  all  whomsoever  this  may  concerne  this  may  certifye 
that  whereas  Elnor  Bath  hath  agreed  with  the  Select  men 
of  the  towne  of  Salem  to  keep  Sarah  Lambert  &  her  child 
for  one  yeare  more  after  which  tyme  wee  doe  Engage  as 
formerly  in  behalfe  of  the  towne  that  when  the  tyme  is 
Expired,  then  to  reseaue  her  &  her  child:  again  vnless 
there  be  any  further  agreement  made  and  doe  heareby 
fulley  cleare  Beverly  or  any  other  place  from  any  other 
charge  or  troble  that  may  arise  from  her  haueing  taken 
her. 

Cap*  Jo  Corwin  &  Cap*  W"'  Browne  are  chosen  &  heare¬ 
by  fully  Impowred  to  Answer  the  presentment  of  the 
towne  for  the  insuficiency  of  forest  riuer  bridge  w'**  pre¬ 
sentment  is  to  be  called  the  next  County  court 

M'  John  Putnam  is  Chosen  And  heareby  fully  Im¬ 
powred  to  make  a  Sufiicient  II  horse  ||  bridge  over  crane 
river  and  to  Impress  w*  hands  may  bee  nessesary  to  Effect 
the  Same 

Att  a  Towne  Meeting  Nouem*”'  7,  1681 
Chosen  to  Searve  vpon  the  Jury  of  Tryalls: 
m^  Jo  Pilgrim 
L*  Jo.  Pickering 
m*  Ben^  Marston 
m'  Dan*  Andrew 
Serj.  Jo.  Leach 
ra'  I^ath.  Beadle 
m*  Jo.  Taw'ley 
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Chosen  to  searve  vpon  the  grand  Jury 
m'  ffran**®  Skery 
m"'  Xath.  Puttnam 
m'  W’“  Trask 
m'  Chris*''  Babidge 
m'  James  Symonds 
m''  Hen"^  West 
m'  Jo  Loomes 

[45]  Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Selectmen  7  Xov''  81 
L*  Thomas  Puttnam  is  Chosen  &  heareby  fulley  im- 
pow'''*  to  repayre  the  Caseway  ouer  ye  meadow  Called 
Hathomes  Meadow  &  is  to  Impress  w*  hands  may  be 
nessesary  to  Effect  y*  same 

L*  John  Puttnam  L*  Rich.  Leach  &  Ens"  Israeli  Porter 
is  Chosen  &  Impowred  to  laye  out  the  high  way  att  y®  Vil¬ 
lage  from  the  Meeting  house  to  m''  Bayleys  Corner  ac¬ 
cording  as  itt  was  formerly  settled  &  ordered  the 
Committee  y*  was  apoynted  for  y*  end:  these  or  any  two 
of  them  shall  haue  full  power  to  Settle  the  same 

Abated  Cons'^  Jos.  Hutcheson  5*  out  of  Elisha  Kebys 
rate. 

M'  Sam*  Gardner  sen®  k  L*  John  Putnam  are  chosen 
&  heareby  fully  Impowred  In  behalfe  of  the  Select  men 
II  of  y®  townell  to  Arest  &  fully  prosecute  att  the  next 
County  Courte  att  Salem  (Dan*  Andrew  Joseph  Hutche¬ 
son  Jo  Buxton  &  Jo  Clifford  ||formerly||  Constables  for 
the  Towne  of  Salem)  for  Rates  committed  into  theire 
hands  to  collect;  w®**  are  not  fulley  payd  &  discharged 
by  them  according  to  there  duty  therein 

Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  men  1 :10 :81  being  present 
m®  Edm“  Batter  Cap*  Jo  Corwin  Cap*  W”  Browne  m® 
Sam*  Gardner  k  Jo  Hathorne 
Chosen  ffor  Tything  men 
In  Con**  Jos  Horns  deuision 
m®  Rob  Kitching 
m®  Sam*  Shadock  jun® 

In  Cons*  Jonathan  Walcotts  deuision 
m®  Dan*  Andrew 
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m’’  Dan'  Rea 

In  Con"*  R.  Pritliritchs  deuision 

m''  Tho:  flint 

old  m''  Boyden 

In  Cons*  Jo  Rogers  deuision 

m’'  Benj“  Gerrisli 

Benj*  Small 

In  Cons*  Vzaee  Wardells  deuision 
m*  Rob:  ffuller 
W“  Osburne 

In  Cons*  Gil**  Taplys  deuision 
Jo  Mascoll  sen* 

Geo.  Hodges 

[46]  Cons*  Joseph  Hardy  is  Dr.  Anno  1680  1  s  d 

To  y®  miiiesters  rate  y’’  proportion  is  43 : 18 :  06 

To  y®  Country  k  eounty  rate  with  ouerpluss  75:  09 :  06 

119:08:00 

Crd  ^  pavd  m*  Tym°  Lindoll  for  the  minesters  rate 

39‘:10*:00'' 

12:  9:  81  a  Rec*  from  m*  James  RusseU  treasur* 

24“  4  money  24'  4®  other  pay  48 :  08 :  00 


87: 18:00 

payd  Hen*  Skery  Marshall  for  the  County  rate  '5 : 10 :  00 


p*'  vpon  y®  townes  acc" 

93:08:00 

21:11:80  p**  John  Cromwell  p*  bill 

03: 14: 10 

24: 12:  80  p**  Cap*  W”  Browne 

04:10:  00 

29 :  1 :  81  p**  Daniell  King 

02:00:00 

p**  m*  Edw.  Xorrice 

00 :  09 :  00 

1.2.81  p**  John  Rogers 

02:05:00 

106:06: 10 

severall  abatements  &  pay  as  his  acc® 

13:01:  2 

119:08:00 

M*  Hardy  Reckoned  the  28“*  6*“°  82  &  all 
acc®  Ballanced  betweene  him  &  the  Towne 
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Cons*  Thomas  ffliuts  Dr 

To :  his  proportion  of  the  minesters  rate  40 :  07 :  00 
To:  his  proportion  of  Country  &  County  rate  &c  75 :  08 :  00 


115: 15:00 

Crd  a  Ree*  from  m''  Ja:  Russell  Treasur' 
ffor  24*  money  24**  rate  pay :  48:00:00 

^  p^  m'  Tym°  Lindoll  for  mines*”  rate  37 :  00 :  00 
^  p**  Cap  "jo :  Corwin  05:00:  08 

^  payd  Jo:  Hathorne  02:15:08 

abatements  of  his  owne  &  other  mens  rates  8:04:  00 


101:00:04 

14:00 
05: 16:  00 

2: 12:00 


110:02:04 

000:07:00 


110:  09:04 

Reckoned  with  Cons*  Tho  flint  the  28***  August  1682  & 
hee  is  D*"  to  y®  towne  Ball'®  of  all  acc°  as  aboue  Ex¬ 
pressed  the  just  sum  of  flue  pounds  flue  shillings  &  8"* 
AVittness  Thomas  flint 

John:  Hathorne 

Cr**  ^  abated  Jn"  Peach  &  James  Denis 

theire  minesters  rate  0:4:0 

^  W“  Obriant  3*  3 


[47]  Cons*  Thomas  Gardner  D' Anno  1680  1.  s.  d 

To :  his  proportion  of  y®  minesters  rate  40 :  07 :  00 

To :  his  proportion  of  y®  Country  &  County 
rate  with  overplus  76:02:06 


p"*  John  Hathorne  bill  as  the 
rates  ware  p**  17:11:  81 
^  p^  Marshall  Skery 

severall  p**  y*  work®^  vpon  the 
Highway  Tho.  Maul  Ouerseer 
27: 11: 81 

p^  m'  Edw  Norrice  p** 


116:09:06 

{To  he  continued) 


DESCENDANTS  OF  ROGER  PRESTON  OF 
IPSWICH  AND  SALEM  VILLAGE. 


By  Chaeles  Heney  Peeston. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXII,  page  176.) 


124.  Mary,  b.  17  Jan.  1744/5  Killingly;  bapt.  5  May  1745.  ch. 

at  Thompson,  Conn.;  mentioned  in  will;  d.  in  Rock¬ 
ingham,  Vt.  9  Sept.  1827  (G.  S.)  ;  m.  July  1770,  Samuel 
Taylor;  ch:  1.  Sally,  b.  15  Apr.  1775;  2.  Samuel,  b.  4 
Mar.  1777;  3.  Polly,  b.  15  May  1782;  4.  Sally,  b.  27  Nov. 
1783;  5.  Betsey,  b.  14  Aug.  1788. 

125.  Elizabeth,  mentioned  in  will. 

126.  Bethia,  b.  1748,  prob.  in  Scituate,  R.  I.;  mentioned  in 

will;  d.  in  Rockingham,  Vt.  15  Feb.  1838  (G.  S.)  ;  m. 
27  Jan.  1774,  Jonathan  Burt;  b.  1744;  d.  15  Sept.  1821 
(G.  S.)  ;  ch:  1.  Edward,  b.  6  Feb.  1778;  2.  Roswell,  b. 
7  Sept.  1780;  3.  Jonathan,  b.  15  Oct.  1785;  4.  David, 
b.  20  Sept.  1787;  Jonathan  Burt  belonged  to  the  Uni- 
versaKst  Society. 

127.  Jebusha,  b.  1749,  prob.  in  Scituate;  m.  Joseph  Adams; 

ch :  1.  Luther,  b.  22  Mar.  1769  in  Killingly,  m.  Rhoda 
Russell,  m.  2d,  Mrs.  Lydia  Hannaford;  2.  .Joseph,  b.  7 
Apr.  1772 ;  m.  Patty  Swan,  m.  2d,  Mrs.  Anna  (Darling) 
Emery;  3.  Mary,  b.  22  Aug.  1774,  prob.  m.  Moses 
Wright;  4.  Sampson,  b.  25  Feb.  1779;  5.  Sally,  b.  10  May 
1781 ;  d.  Derby,  Vt.  10  Apr.  1764 ;  m.  Elijah  Albea ; 
6.  Abijah,  b.  3  Apr.  1783;  7.  Rhoda,  b.  29  Mar.  1784; 
m.  6  Dec.  1809,  Nathan  Burt;  8.  Anna,  b.  3  May  1787 

in  Rockingham;  m,  - ^ —  Sawyer;  9.  Levi  Preston, 

b.  4  July  1791;  m.  16  June  1811,  in  Reading,  Ruth,  dau. 
of  Asa  and  Naney  (Gardner)  Carlton;  (their  son,  Cal¬ 
vin  Carlton  Adams,  m.  Emiline  Nelson  and  had  George 
B.  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale  Univ.)  ;  10. 
Samuel  Taylor,  b.  31  Aug.  1794,  m.  Orinda  Brown; 
Joseph  Adams  lived  in  Rockingham,  Vt. 

128.  Adeline  (Abylene,  on  Rockingham  Church  Rec.)  men¬ 

tioned  in  will;  m.  26  Sept.  1776,  Solomon  Wright  of 
Rockingham,  Vt.  and  had  a  large  family. 

129.  Joanna,  b.  1755;  mentioned  in  will;  m.  Daniel  Weaver; 

b.  1755;  d.  25  June  1801  (G.  S.)  ;  ch:  1.  Ezek,  4  Dec. 
1776;  2.  Polly,  b.  13  Oct.  1783;  3.  Sally,  b.  13  Mar. 
1787 ;  4.  Joanna,  b.  27  July  1789 ;  m.  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam 
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of  Billerica,  Mass.;  5.  Daniel,  b.  14  Aug.  1791;  6.  Ean- 
dilla,  b.  3  Sept.  1793 ;  7.  John,  b.  18  Oct.  1795 ;  8.  James, 
b.  24  Mar.  1798.  They  lived  in  Rockingham,  Vt. 

130.  Daniel,  b.  18  Aug.  1763;  mentioned  in  will. 

131.  James,  b.  1766;  mentioned  in  will. 

Levi  Preston’s  father  died  in  Andover  in  May  1717, 
and  in  November  of  the  same  year  he  sold  his  right  in 
his  father’s  estate  to  his  mother;  he  removed  soon  after 
to  Killingly,  Conn.,  and  Xov.  10,  1721,  he  bought  of 
Daniel  Lawrence  “land  lying  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town,  southward  from  Chestnut  hill,  lying  near  the  hill 
called  Cave  hill,  twelve  and  one  half  acres;  Jan.  29,  172.‘'< 
he  purchased  twenty  acres  from  Thomas  Gould.  He  sold 
his  land  in  Killingly  to  Peter  Herenton  of  Scituate,  R.  I. 
in  Kov.  1731,  and  bought  one  hundred  and  ninety  four 
acres  in  Scituate  of  John  Herendon,  the  same  month.  He 
remained  in  Scituate  but  a  short  time,  for  Mar.  16,  1733, 
Levi  and  Elizalx'th  Preston  of  Scituate  (“house  carpen¬ 
ter”)  sold  Samuel  Robbins  of  Killingly,  the  same  land. 

Jan.  22,  1744/5,  Levi  Preston  of  Killingly  purchased 
thirty  acres  of  land  of  James  Brown  of  Scituate  “in  Wesi- 
conaug,”  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Scituate. 

The  will  of  Levi  Preston,  dated  Scituate,  Feb.  5,  1773, 
and  proved  at  a  town  council  held  at  Foster  Jan.  7,  17^2, 
gives  his  house,  land,  stock,  etc.  to  his  wife  Mary;  the 
remainder  is  divided  among  his  children,  Samuel,  Benja¬ 
min,  Otlmiel,  Levi,  Colburn,  Daniel,  James,  Sarah,  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  Bethiah,  Jerusha,  Abilene,  and  Joanna.  The 
wife  Mary  appears  to  have  died  intestate  a  little  more 
than  four  months  after  her  husband,  as  appears  in  the 
inventory  of  her  estate. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  Levi  Preston’s  daughters,  married, 
and  settled  in  Rockingham,  Vt. 

Levi  Preston,  being  the  oldest  son  of  Samuel,  seems  to 
have  had  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  some  of  the 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  “A  court  of  probate  held 
in  Plainfield,  January  ye  25  1730/1,  Joshua  Preston  of 
Killingly,  a  minor  son  of  Samuel  Preston  late  of  An¬ 
dover  deed,  made  choice  of  Mr.  Levi  Preston  of  sd.  Kill¬ 
ingly  to  be  his  guardian.” 
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Dec.  1,  1737  “I  Joshua  Preston  of  Littleton  In  Ye 
County  of  Middlesex,  Cordwainer  have  received  of  my 
[brother]  Levi  Preston  of  Killingly  In  ye  County  of 
Windham,  Carpenter,”  five  pounds,  etc.  Evidently  in 
settlement  of  his  father’s  estate. 

On  the  Probate  Eecords  at  Worcester,  Mass,  is  a  letter 
from  John  Chandler,  Judge  of  Probate,  to  Levi  Preston 
of  Killingly,  Conn.  “Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to 
me  that  your  sister  Phehe  Preston  Late  of  Sturbridge 
died  intestate  .  .  .  And  she  having  left  goods,  chattels, 
rights  and  credits  on  which  administration  ought  to  he 
granted  and  Capt.  Marcy  of  sd  Sturbridge  and  one  of 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  having  in  behalf  of  the  town 
moved  that  administration  of  said  estate  may  he  granted 
to  some  suitable  person.  These  are  to  notify  you  that  if 
yourself  or  any  other  of  the  next  of  kin  of  said  deceased 
will  appear  at  Worcester  on  the  third  Tues.  of  August 
before  me  administration  may  be  granted  to  you  or  some 
one  of  you,  but  in  case  of  non  appearance,  it  will  be 
granted  to  one  of  ye  selectmen  of  said  Town 

Dated  at  Woodstock  August  8  1739.” 

Administration  was  granted  to  Moses  Marcy. 

TV.  57.  Capt.  Samuel  Peestox  (Samuel,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  1708;  died  in  Littleton, 
Mass.,  11  Oct.  1781 ;  married  in  Andover,  8  Apr.  1728, 
Hannah,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  (Marston) 
Bridges;*  married,  second,  2  Sept.  1756,  Mary  (Ivory) 
Symmes,  widow  of  Thomas  Symmes;  Mary  Ivory  mar- 

*The  will  of  James  Bridges  of  Andover,  27  Dee.  1738,  reads 
as  follows:  “I  give  &  Bequeath  to  my  Daughter  Hannah  The 
Wife  of  Samuel  Preston  all  my  Lands  in  Littleton  with  ye 
buildings  Thereon  to  her  &  her  heirs  but  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  her  said  Husband  is  to  have  ye  use  &  Improvemen*  of  it 
During  his  Natural  Life  this  being  in  full  of  all  of  w-hat  I 
have  Given  her  in  a  Deed  given  to  my  natural  son  James 
Bridges,  these  two  being  in  full  for  my  tw’o  Daughters  por¬ 
tions  out  of  my  estate  excepting  my  househould  goods  which 
is  equally  to  be  divided  amongst  them  &  their  children  after 
ray  Decease.” 
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ried,  first,  6  Xov.  1729,  Joseph  Frothingham;  married, 
second,  24  July  1753,  Thomas  Symmes. 

Children,  born  in  Littleton : 

132.  Samuel,  b.  1728-9 ;  bapt.  in  1st  Church  Andover,  1728. 

133.  James,  b.  10  Jan.  1729/30. 

134.  Hannah,  b.  18  July  1733 ;  m.  Capt.  Jonathan  Davis. 

135.  John,  b.  22  Sept.  1738. 

136.  !Maey,  b.  13  May  1742 ;  m.  Mathias  Farnsworth  of  Harvard. 

137.  Peteb,  b.  17  Feb.  1743 ;  not  named  in  will,  1781. 

Samuel  Preston  lived  in  Andover  until  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  as  is  shown  by  a  deed  dated  13  Sept.  1728,  when 
Nathaniel  Hammond  of  Littleton  sold  Samuel  Preston, 
“Tanner”  of  Andover,  land  in  Littleton. 

He  was  captain  in  the  Crown  Point  expedition  in  1755, 
and  served  twenty  weeks  and  four  days;  his  son  John 
served  in  the  same  company,  seventeen  weeks  and  one 
day.  He  was  called  “tanner”  in  deeds  dated  1736  and 
1739,  “Capt”  in  a  deed  in  1762  and  “Gentleman”  in 
1757,  1763  and  1781,  He  served  his  town  as  Treasurer, 
and  held  other  town  offices. 

Will  of  Cap*  Sam*  Preston,  lodged  26***  Oct.  1781.  Dis¬ 
allowance,  15  Nov.  1781: 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen.  This  Sixth  Day  of  February  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty 
one  I  Samuel  Preston  of  Littleton  in  the  County  of  Middlesex 
and  Common  Wealth  of  Massachusetts  Gentleman,  being  ad¬ 
vanced  in  age  but  of  Perfect  Mind  and  Memory,  thanks  be  given 
to  God  therefor,  and  calling  to  mind  the  frailty  of  my  Body  and 
knowing  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  ence  to  die  do  make 
and  ordain  this  my  Last  will  and  Testament. — ^first  of  all  I 
Becomend  my  Soul  to  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  that  gave  it 
and  my  Body  to  the  earth  to  be  Burried  in  a  decent  Christian 
Manner  at  the  Discresion  of  my  Executor  here  after  named 
nothing  doubting  but  at  the  General  Resurection  I  shall  Re¬ 
ceive  it  again;  by  the  mighty  power  of  God  and  as  to  Worldly 
Estate  as  it  has  pleased  almighty  God  to  Bless  me  with.  After 
provision  is  made  for  paying  all  my  just  debts  and  funeral 
Charges  I  give  and  demise  &  dispose  of  in  the  manner  and 
form  following. 
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Imprimis  I  give  and  bequeth  to  my  son  James  Preston  all  my 
Lands  and  Buildings  lying  and  being  in  New  Ipswich  in  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  allso  all  the  Cattel  that  shall  Ee- 
main  on  said  Land  after  my  Decease  to  him  and  his  heirs 
forever. 

Item  I  give  to  my  Daughter  Hannah  Davis  one  Hundred  poimds 
to  her  and  her  heirs  forever  to  be  paid  by  my  Executor  here¬ 
after  named  within  one  year  after  my  Decese. 

Item  I  give'  and  bequeth  to  my  Daughter  Mary  Farnsworth  the 
Sum  of  one  Hundred  pounds  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever  to 
be  paid  by  my  Executor  hereafter  named  within  one  year 
after  my  Decease. 

Item  I  give  and  bequeth  to  my  Son  John  Preston  all  my  Real 
Estate  that  I  am  Posesed  of  in  the  Town  of  Littleton  also  my 
farming  Utensels  and  my  Clock  after  paj’ing  the  Legacies 
mentioned  in  this  my  Last  will  and  Testament.  And  whereas 
I  have  given  my  Said  Son  John  Preston  orders  heretofore  to 
pay  to  my  Grandson  Abner  Preston  one  Hundred  and  twenty 
five  pounds  and  to  my  Grand  Daughter  Elizabeth  Preston  the 
Sum  of  One  Hundred  pounds  that  being  their  full  proportion 
out  of  my  Estate  therefore  have  not  made  any  Provisfon  for 
them  in  this  my  Last  will  and  Testament. 

And  Considering  the  Value  of  money  passing  in  the  Land  is 
very  imcertain  in  its  Value;  and  it  being  necesary  to  establish 
the  Value  of  these  Several  Sums  of  money  to  be  paid  as  Lega¬ 
cies  as  Expressed  in  this  my  Last  will  and  Testament  my  will 
is  that  these  Several  Legacies  be  paid  in  Value  or  estimation 
as  followeth  v'*  good  Merchantable  Eye  at  the  price  of  five 
shillings  p'  Bushell  and  good  Indian  Corn  at  three  shillings 
and  Six  pence  p'  Bushell.  All  so  I  give  to  my  Daughter  Hannah 
Davis  my  Horse  &  Chase. 

Also  my  will  is  that  my  Cattel  that  is  not  heretofore  Disposed 
of  to  be  equally  Divided  between  mj'  said  sons  John  Preston 
James  Preston  and  my  Daughters  Hannah  Davis  and  Mary 
Farnsworth. 

And  my  will  is  that  the  Remainder  of  my  Personal  Estate  be 
Divided  as  followeth  v**  the  one  half  to  my  Daughter  Hannah 
Davis,  one  Quarter  part  to  my  Son  James  Preston  the  other 
Quarter  part  to  my  Daughter  Mary  Farnsworth  and  their  heirs 
forever. 

Finally  I  do  hereby  Constitute  &  appoint  Daniel  Rogers  Jun' 
of  Littleton  of  the  County  and  Common  Wealth  aforsd.  my 
Executor  to  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  and  no  other  to 
be  so — 
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In  Witness  wherof  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  Seal  this 
Sixth  Day  of  February  aforesaid  and  in  The  fifth  year  of 
the  Independance  of  Ameriea — 

Signed  sealed  published  and  pronounced  by  the  Said  Samuel 
Preston  to  be  his  Last  Will  and  Testament — 

In  Presence  of  us 

Aaron  Jewett  Samuel  Preston  seal 

John  Wliiting 
Daniel  Osgood 

To  all  People  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  Oliver  Pres¬ 
cott  Esquire  Judge  of  Probate  of  Wills  &c  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex  &  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  sendeth  Greet¬ 
ing- 

Know  Ye  That  on  the  15th  day  of  November  1781  The  instru¬ 
ment  hereunto  annexed  (purporting)  the  last  Will  &  Testament 
of  Samuel  Preston  late  of  Littleton  in  said  County  Gentleman 
deceased  was  presented  for  Probate  by  Daniel  Rogers  the  Ex¬ 
ecutor  therein  named :  then  present  upon  citation  all  the  heirs 
at  law  of  said  Deceased  &  all  the  legatees  named  in  said  in¬ 
strument  &  they  unanimously  requested  that  I  would  disallow 
of  the  said  Will;  &  the  said  Executor  withdrew  his  motion  for 
the  Probate  thereof : 

I  do  therefore  disapprove  &  disallow  of  the  said  Instrument 
as  the  last  Will  &  Testament  of  the  before  named  Deceased 
&  do  adjudge  &  declare  the  same  to  be  utterly  null  &  void  & 
that  the  estate  of  the  said  Deceased  ought  to  be  settled  in 
Same  manner  as  if  the  said  Instrument  had  never  been  written. 

In  Testimony  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  &  seal  of  Office 
the  day  &  year  above  written — 

Oliver  Prescott 

James  Preston  yeoman,  John  Preston  physician,  Abner 
and  Elizabeth,  children  of  Samuel  Preston  Jun.  deceased, 
yeoman,  Jonathan  Davis,  gentleman,  and  Mathias  Farns¬ 
worth,  yeoman,  had  asked  that  the  will  be  set  aside  and 
also  all  deeds  or  writings  of  said  deceased  in  favor  of 
any  of  the  above  named  parties  or  of  any  of  the  persons 
represented  by  them,  dated  after  the  6th  day  of  Feb.  1781. 

To  Mess’rs  Moody  Bridges  of  Andover  in  the  County  of  Essex 
Yeoman,  Deacon  John  Ivory  of  Shirley  in  the  County  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  Samson  Tuttle  of  Littleton  gentleman,  Jonathan  Lawrence 
of  Groton  Gentleman  both  of  said  County  of  Middlesex  all  of 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Deacon  Isaac  Appleton  of 
New  Ipswich  in  the  County  of  Hillsborough  &  State  of  New 
Hampshire  Greeting — 

Whereas  all  the  heirs  at  law  of  Samuel  Preston  late  of 
Littleton  aforesaid  gentleman  deceased  being  likewise  all  the 
legatees  named  in  his  Will  have  this  day  appeared  before  me 
&  entered  into  an  agreement  to  desire  me  to  disapprove  of 
the  said  Will  &  that  all  writings  of  the  deceased  in  favor  of 
any  of  the  parties  eoncerned  dated  since  the  sixth  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1781  should  be  void:  &  whereas  the  said  heirs  did  desire 
me  to  grant  a  Commission  to  you  the  above  named  persons  to 
receive  all  the  said  writings  &  papers  &  to  take  them  into 
your  consideration  &  also  take  into  your  consideration  all  de¬ 
mands  of  any  of  the  heirs  to  the  said  estate  &  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  said  estate  is  due  to  each  of  the  said 
heirs  whether  for  services  done  in  the  lifetime  of  the  said 
deceased  in  a  portion  of  the  estate. 

I  do  therefore  in  pursuance  of  the  said  agreement  &  request 
authorize  &  imjKJWcr  you  to  take  the  foregoing  matter  into 
your  consideration  &  to  determine  them.  You  are  to  observe 
that  the  said  writings  are  not  to  be  considered  as  being  a 
rule  for  your  conduct;  but  only  in  evidence  of  any  matters 
before  you;  &  that  no  one  is  to  be  entitled  to  his  share  till 
the  administration  is  elosed  in  my  Office.  The  report  of  a 
majority  of  you  is  to  be  final  on  its  receiving  my  approbation, 
all  of  you  being  notified  of  the  time  &  place  of  your  meeting 
&  all  parties  concerned  warned  to  attend.  Provided  neverless 
that  nothing  in  this  commission  shall  be  construed  to  the  de¬ 
priving  CaiJtain  Jonathan  Davis  of  the  improvement  of  the 
deceased’s  real  estate  till  tlie  fir.st  day  of  May  next  he  account¬ 
ing  for  the  same  as  in  your  discretion  shall  be  right  &  just. 
And  in  the  same  manner  he  is  to  have  the  improvement  of  so 
much  of  the  personal  estate  as  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  &  charges  of  the  estate  during  the  term 
aforesaid — 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  &  seal  of  Office 
at  Concord  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
November  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred  &  eighty 
one — 

Oliver  Prescott  J  Prob 
The  estate  was  finally  settled  very  nearly  in  accord 
with  the  terms  of  the  will ;  the  exceptions  being,  that 
Capt.  Jonathan  Davis  received  sixty  pounds  “for  his  un¬ 
common  services  in  taking  care  of  his  father  while  he 
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lived  and  his  Publick  house,”  and  that  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  after  the  legacies  were  paid,  was  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided.  The  decision  of  the  referees  was  made  Dec.  8, 

1781,  and  approved  by  the  Judge  of  Probate  Apr.  18, 

1782. 

All  the  heirs  agreed  that  the  H’egro  man  named  “Bos¬ 
ton”  should  live  with  which  heir  he  chose. 

Administration  was  finally  discharged.  Sept.  17,  1783, 
all  the  heirs  having  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  several 
sums  due  them  under  the  agreement. 

IV.  59.  Isaac  Preston  (Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger), 
born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  April,  1711;  died  in  Littleton, 
Mass. ;  administration  granted  to  widow  Abigail,  23  May 
1746;  inventory  dated  17  May  1746;  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Dea.  David  Russell  of  Littleton ;  in  1750  she 
was  the  wife  of  Samuel  Cory. 

Children,  born  in  Littleton: 

138.  Abigail,  b.  31  Dec.  1733;  m.  James  Cory  of  Littleton. 

139.  Susannah,  b.  20  July  1736;  m.  Henry  Durant  of  Cam¬ 

bridge. 

140.  Sabah,  b.  7  Dec.  1738;  m.  Aug.  1761,  Josiah  Proctor  of 

Littleton. 

141.  Maktha,  b.  1742-3 ;  m.  29  May  1770,  James  Badger  of  Little¬ 

ton. 

142.  Isaac,  b.  18  July  1744;  not  mentioned  in  settlement  of 

estate  in  1746. 

It  is  not  known  when  Isaac  Preston  moved  from  And¬ 
over  to  Littleton,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  time  his 
brother  Samuel  bought  land  there  in  1728,  for  Isaac 
Preston  of  Littleton,  “currier,”  sold  Ebenezer  Abbott  of 
Andover,  land  in  Andover,  laid  out  to  Samuel  Preston, 
late  of  Andover,  deceased,  May  26,  1732.  (Essex  Deeds, 
vol.  83,  p.  196.) 

Isaac  Preston,  currier,  and  wife  Abigail,  David  and 
John  Russell  of  Littleton,  Jason  Russell  of  Harvard,  Ed 
ward  Farwell  of  Groton  and  wife  Hannah,  Jacob  Warren 
of  Littleton  and  wife  Submitt,  William  Sanderson  of 
Harvard  and  wife  Sarah,  Elizabeth  Russell  and  Esther 
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Eussell  of  Littleton,  sold  all  their  right  to  the  property 
of  Deacon  David  Russell  of  Littleton,  deceased,  to  Amos 
Russell  of  Littleton.  (Middlesex  Deeds,  vol.  45,  p.  215.) 

May  28,  1763,  James  Corey,  Gentleman,  and  Abigail 
his  wife,  IVIartha  Presson,  single  woman,  all  of  Littleton, 
and  Josiah  Proctor,  husbandman,  and  wife  Sarah  of  Har¬ 
vard,  sold  Henry  Durant  of  Cambridge,  cordwainer,  land 
in  Littleton  adjoining  ‘‘Capt.  Preston’s.”  .(Middlesex 
Deeds,  vol.  61,  p.  579.) 

Abigail  Preston,  widow,  was  made  administratrix  of 
the  estate  of  her  husband  Isaac  Preston,  late  of  Littleton, 
deceased,  with  John  Russell  and  Nathaniel  Russell  as 
sureties,  all  of  Littleton,  May  23,  1746.  The  inventory 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Preston,  late  of  Littleton,  currier,  was  dated 
May  17,  1746. 

May  21,  1751,  John  Russell  of  Littleton,  Gentleman, 
was  made  guardian  of  Sarah  and  Martha  Preston,  minors 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  Abigail  and  Susan¬ 
nah,  minors  over  fourteen  years,  children  of  Isaac  Pres¬ 
ton,  late  of  Littleton,  at  the  request  of  the  mother  and 
two  oldest  children,  which  follows: 

Littleton  Sept  3"*  1750. 

To  the  Hon.  Samuel  Danforth  Judge  of  Probate  may  it  please 
your  honour  I  Abigail  Preston  in  ye  17th  yr  of  my  age  and 
I  Susannah  Preston  in  ye  15th  jt  of  my  age  Daughters  to  Isaac 
Preston  late  of  Littleton  deed,  do  choose  &  elect  our  Uncle  John 
Russell  of  Littleton  Gentleman  to  be  our  Guardian 

mark 

Abigail  X  Preston 
mark 

Susannah  X  Preston 

To  the  Hon.  Samuel  Danforth  etc.  may  it  please  your  Hon¬ 
our  that  I  Abigail  Corey  wife  of  Sam"  Corey  of  Littleton 
mother  of  ye  above  named  Abigail  and  Susannah  Preston  do 
desire  your  honour  to  allow  of  ye  above  named  John  Russell 
being  guardian  to  my  other  two  daughters  namely  Sarah  Pres¬ 
ton  in  ye  eleventh  year  of  her  age  and  Martha  Preston  in  ye 
eighth  year  of  her  age  both  daughters  of  Isaac  Preston  and 
pray  of  your  honour  to  allow  of  ye  same. 

her 

Abigail  X  Corey 
mark 
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IV.  62.  Joshua  Prestox  (Samuel,  Samuel,  Koger), 
born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  3  Apr.  1716 ;  married  in  Little¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  10  Dec.  1739,  Agnes  Peacock  of  Westford. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Joshua  Preston  later  than  1730. 
At  a  court  of  probate  held  in  Plainfield,  Conn. : 

Jan.  25,  1730/1,  Joshua  Preston  of  Killingly,  Conn., 
a  minor  son  of  Samuel  Preston,  late  of  Andover,  made 
choice  of  Levi  Preston  to  be  his  guardian. 

Nov.  11,  1737,  Joshua  Preston  of  New  Medfield  (now 
Sturbridge,  where  his  sister  Phebe  died  in  1739),  County 
of  Worcester,  husbandman,  sold  land  in  Andover  to  Jo- 
si  ah  Holt  of  Andover. 

Dec.  1,  1737 :  “IvnoAV  ye  all  men  by  these  Presents  that 
I  Joshua  Preston  of  Littleton  in  ye  County  of  ^liddlesex, 
Cordwainer  have  received  of  my  (uncle)  Levi  Preston  of 
Killingly  in  the  County  of  Windham,  Carpenter,  5  pounds 

etc.  .  .  .” 

IV.  63.  David  Prestox  T Jacob,  Samuel,  Eoger), 
born  in  Andover,  !Mass.,  1703;  died  before  Oct.,  1755; 
married  in  AVindham,  Conn.,  2  Aug.  1726,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  George  and  Anne  (Choate)  Martin;  born  in 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  17  Jan.  1707/8;  died  probably  in  Ob¬ 
long,  now  Dover,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Children,  born  in  Windham : 

143.  Ebexezek,  b.  28  May  1727;  bapt.  4  June  1727,  2d  ch.  Wind¬ 

ham. 

144.  Sar.\ii,  b.  5  Sept.  1728;  bapt.  1729,  2d  eh.  Windham;  m. 

11  Xov.  1748,  Jo.shua  A."ard  ;  eh.  .Joseph,  b.  29  Apr.  17.50. 

145.  David,  b.  20  June  1731 ;  bapt.  25  July  1731,  2d  eh.  Windham. 

146.  Elizabeth,  b.  30  Oct.  1733  ;  bapt.  26  May  1734,  2d.  ch. 

\Vindham. 

147.  Anne,  b.  22  Sept.  1736;  d.  25  June  1737. 

148.  Anna,  bapt.  25  Mar.  1739,  2d  ch.  Windham. 

149.  Martin,  bapt.  12  Oct.  1740,  2d  ch,  Windham  (“son  of  David 

and  Elizabeth  Preston”) 

David  Preston  lived  near  his  father  and  brothers  in 
Windham  Village.  It  is  uncertain  which  was  the  older, 
David  or  his  brother  Jacob,  but  from  the  dates  of  mar- 
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riage  it  would  seem  that  David  might  have  been  the  eldest 
son.  In  1728,  David  and  Jacob  Preston  Jun.,  purchased 
land  of  Richard  Abbe,  when  one  of  them  must  have  been 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  the  other  twenty-five. 

In  March,  1732,  they  divided  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  which  they  had  owned  jointly,  and  in  1737  David 
Preston  sold  land  adjoining  land  of  his  father  Jacob 
Preston,  and  of  his  brother  Joseph  Preston. 

The  last  record  of  David  Preston  in  Windham  is  in 
1747,  when  in  June,  David  Preston,  yeoman,  of  Wind¬ 
ham,  sold  John  Hovey  land  in  Windham.  In  Dec.  1740, 
he  was  called  farmer  in  a  deed  by  which  he  conveyed  land 
to  William  Preston;  this  deed  was  sworn  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  town  of  Mansfield,  13  Oct.  1747. 

He  must  have  moved  to  Oblong,  now  Dover,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  these  sales,  as  is  shown  by  the  will 
of  George  Martin  of  Windham,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  “wife  Mercy,  son  George,  four  daughters: — Elizabeth 
Preston,  Mary  Leach,  Sarah  Marsh,  and  Anna  Stoel.” 
The  will  is  dated,  9  Mar.  1750,  and  proved  3  Sept.  1755. 

Settlement  was  made  in  Oct.  1755:  “Then  we  Amos 
Leach  &  !Mary  Leach  his  wife  both  of  Yew  Fairfield, 
County  of  Fairfield,  &  Elizabeth  Preston  &  Sarah  Marsh 
widows  both  of  Oblong  Duches  County  &  widow  Anna 
Stoel  of  Windham,”  acknowledge  receipt  of  their  share 
“of  the  estate  of  our  honored  father  George  iMartin,  deed.”, 
from  George  Martin  executor. 

Elizabeth  (Martin)  Preston  was  grand-daughter  of 
John  Choate  of  Ipswich,  and  he  gave  her  £20,  the  receipt 
of  which  she  and  her  husband  acknowledged  by  an  inden¬ 
ture,  dated  9  Dec.  1734:  “Whereas  John  Choate  of  Che- 
baco  in  Ipswich  by  deed  13  Feb.  1718  granted  son  Robert 
Choate  one  half  of  all  his  housing  &  lands  &  by  his  other 
deed  9  May  1728  sold  the  other  half  with  the  proviso 
that  he  pay  his  grand-daughter  Elizabeth  Preston,  only 
child  of  his  daughter  Anne  ^lartin*  deceased  20£.” 

*George  Martin,  Jun.,  married  Anne  Choate  in  Chebacco,  Ips¬ 
wich,  29  Nov.  1706 ;  married,  second,  Mercy  -  who  died  in 

Windham,  1  Aug.  1730;  married,  third,  5  Nov.  1730,  Mercy  Lin- 
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David  Preston  of  Windham,  Conn.,  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  same  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  9  Dec.  1734.  TEssex,  Mass.,  Deeds,  vol.  67,  p. 
200.) 

David  Preston’s  sons,  Ebenezer  and  Martin,  were  the 
founders  of  a  large  family  in  Dutchess  County,  Kew  York, 
though  there  has  been  a  tradition  in  the  family  there,  that 
the  father’s  name  was  Obadiah  and  that  he  came  from 
Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island. 

IV.  64.  Ben.jamtn  Peeston  (Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger), 
born  in  Andover,  20  Apr.  (or  May)  1705;  died  in  Wil- 
lington.  Conn.,  26  Ifov.  1784;  married  in  Windham, 
Conn.,  5  May  1727,  Deborah,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Mary  (Russell)  Holt;  bom  in  Andover,  16  Nov.  1700; 
died  in  Willington,  26  Nov.  1784;  they  are  said  to  have 
died  the  same  hour,  and  are  buried  in  one  grave,  in  the 
cemetery  at  Willington,  marked  by  a  marble  stone. 
Children,  born  in  Windham: 

150.  Benjamin,  b.  1  Dec.  1727 ;  bapt.  10  Mar.  1727/8,  2d.  ch. 

Windham. 

151.  Daniel,  b.  16  Mar.  1729/30;  bapt.  22  Mar.  1729/30,  2d.  ch. 

Windham. 

152.  Darius,  b.  3  Mar.  1731/2. 

153.  Mary,  b.  2  Apr.  1734;  bapt.  26  May  1734,  2d  ch.  Windham, 

d.  31  Aug.  1742. 

154.  Jerusha,  b.  29  July  1736;  bapt.  1  Aug.  1736,  2d  ch.  Wind¬ 

ham;  may  have  m.  25  Aug.  1767,  John  Peck  of  Ash¬ 
ford  (Windham  2d  ch.  rec.) 

155.  Amos,  b.  27  Jan.  1739;  bapt.  18  Mar.  1739,  2d  ch.  Wind¬ 

ham,  d.  5  Nov.  1756. 

156.  Deborah,  b.  10  Dec.  1740;  bapt.  12  Apr.  1741,  2d  ch. 

Windham. 


coin,  who  died  4  Aug.  1760;  he  died  15  Aug.  1755. 

Children : 

Elizabeth,  b.  17  Jan.  1707/8  in  Chebacco;  m.  David  Preston. 
Mercy,  b.  25  June  1710,  in  Windham. 

George,  b.  19  Apr.  1712. 

Sarah,  b.  31  Mar.  1721 ;  m.  John  Marsh. 

Anna,  b.  15  July  1725;  m.  Eben'  Stoel. 

Mary,  m.  Amos  Leach. 
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157.  Mary,  bapt.  4  Nov.  1744 ;  may  have  m.  in  Windham  28 
June  1763,  Daniel  Lincoln  (see  under  Lieut.  Jacob 
Preston). 

Benjamin  Preston  accompanied  his  father  to  Connect¬ 
icut.  He  “owned  the  covenant”  in  the  church  at  Wind¬ 
ham  Village,  13  Dec.  1724.  Deborah  Preston  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  full  communion  there,  31  May  1730. 

It  is  not  known  when  Benjamin  Preston  left  Wind¬ 
ham,  but  his  last  sale  of  land  there  was  20  Feb.  1770, 
when  Benjamin  Preston  of  Windham  sold  Darius  Preston 
of  Willington  land  in  the  Canada  Society  (Windham 
Village).  In  March  of  the  same-  year  Darius  Preston 
sold  to  Wm.  Holt,  and  it  is  probable  that  Benjamin 
moved  to  Willington  where  his  son  Darius  was  living, 
about  that  time. 

It  is  said  that  Benjamin  Preston  established  a  tanning 
business  in  Willington,  which  was  followed  by  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  name. 

IV.  65.  Lieut.  Jacob  Preston  (Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Andover,  1707 ;  probably  died  in  Wood- 
stock,  Conn. ;  married  in  Andover,  21  Sept.  1730,  Sarah 
Foster,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Mary  (Johnson)  Fos¬ 
ter;  born  1707;  she  died  in  Windham,  Conn.,  14  April 
1751,  “wife  of  Lieut.  Jacob  Preston,  aged  43”  G.  S. ; 
he  married,  second,  1  Jan.  1752,  Mary  Holmes  of  Wood- 
stock,  probably  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Johnson) 
Holmes;  born  11  May  1720. 

Children,  born  in  Windham,  Conn. : 

158.  Sarah,  b.  20  Aug.  1731;  (a  Sarah  Preston  m.  4  Nov.  1749, 

Thomas  Kingsbury). 

159.  Jacob,  b.  24  Feb.  1732/3 ;  bapt.  2d.  ch.  Windham,  25  Feb. 

1732/3,  “son  of  Jacob  Preston  Jun.” 

160.  Abiel,  b.  1  Apr.  1735 ;  bapt.  2d.  ch.  Windham,  13  Apr. 

1735,  “son  of  Jacob  Preston,  Jun.  and  Sarah” 

161.  Eneas,  b.  7  June  1737 ;  bapt.  2d.  eh.  Windham,  15  July 

1737,  “Enos,  son  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  Preston.” 

162.  Mary,  b.  18  Aug.  1739;  bapt.  2d.  ch.  Windham,  19  Aug. 

1739;  (a  Mary  Preston  m.  in  Windham,  22  Ju»e  1763, 
Daniel  Lincoln;  ch:  1.  Lemuel,  b.  21  Aug.  1763;  2.  Jacob, 
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b.  8  Apr.  1765;  d.  31  Dec.  1766;  3.  Jacob,  b.  26  July 
1767 ;  4.  Jonathan,  b.  21  Sept.  1769 ;  5.  Leonard,  b.  22  ^ 

Mar.  1772 ;  6.  Hannah,  b.  10  June  1774.)  A  Mary  Pres¬ 
ton  m.  in  Ashford,  29  June  1757,  David  Eaton,  Jr. 

163.  Eunice,  b.  20  July  1741 ;  bapt.  2d.  ch.  Windham,  26  July 

1741. 

164.  Hannah,  b.  19  Apr.  1744;  bapt.  2d.  ch.  Windham,  22  Apr. 

1744,  “children  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  Preston.” 

165.  Isaac,  b.  19  Apr.  1744 ;  bapt.  2d.  ch.  Windham,  22  Apr. 

1744,  “children  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  Preston.” 

166.  Abraham,  b.  1  Jan.  1748/9;  bapt.  15  Jan.  1749. 

Jacol)  Preston  probably  went  to  Connecticut  with  his 
father  about  1723,  but  returned  to  Andover  for  his  wife, 
and  then  located  in  Windham  Village,  where  all  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  and  baptized.  In  1754,  Jacob  Preston  of 
Windham  purchased  land  in  Ashford,  and  in  1756,  Jacob 
Preston  sold  land  to  Jacob  Preston  Jun.,  then  both  of 
Ashford,  ‘‘Mary  Preston,  witness”;  Jacob  Preston  also  \ 

sold  land  to  his  son  Abiel  Preston  of  Ashford  in  1756. 

Sarah  Preston  ivas  admitted  a  member  of  the  church 
in  Windham  Village  in  1730,  and  Jacob  Preston  in  1742  ; 
his  second  wife  was  admitted  a  member,  6  Sept.  1752, 

“Mary  Holmes,  now  Preston  recom^  fr  Woodstock.” 

March  29,  1756,  “Lieut  Jacob  Preston  w'as  received  into 
this  church  by  a  letter  from  Windham”  (Ashford  church 
records).  Mary  Preston  was  admitted  from  Windham 
in  1759. 

Jacob  Preston  sold  land  in  Ashford  to  Jacob  Preston 
Jun.,  in  1764,  and  Mar.  10,  1765  “Jacob  Preston  and 
Marv'  his  wife  w’ere  dismissed  to  the  church  in  Woodstock” 

(Ashford  ch.  rec.),  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  days  there.  In  1761  Jacob  Pres¬ 
ton  of  Woodstock  sold  land  in  Ashford  to  Edw.  Sumner. 

In  May,  1751,  “Mr.  Jacob  Preston  established  &  con¬ 
firmed  to  be  Lieutenant  of  the  6th  company  or  trainband 
in  the  5th  regt  of  this  colony  and  commissioned  accord-  i 

ingly.”  Joshua  Holt  was  Captain  of  this  company. 

In  a  deed  of  land  from  Eliezer  Crocker  to  Jacob  Pres¬ 
ton,  6  Mar.  1739/40,  Jacob  Preston  was  styled  “taylor.”  i 
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This  must  be  Jacob  Jun.,  for  the  father  was  generally 
called  blacksmith. 

“Sarah  Foster  admitted  to  South  Church,  Andover, 
28  July  1728,  moved  to  Windham,  Conn.”  (Church  Rec.) 

IV.  67.  WiixiAM  Preston  (Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger), 
horn  in  Andover,  1711 ;  died  in  Windham,  Conn.,  20  Aug. 
1778,  “in  his  67th  year”;  married  there,  28  Feb.  173-1, 
Lois,  daughter  of  Jonathan*  and  Miriam  (Allyn)  Si¬ 
mons;  born  in  Windham,  15  Mar.  1711. 

Children,  born  in  Windham: 

167.  Tamar,  b.  18  Jan.  1734/5;  bapt.  “Tamma,”  26  Jan.  1735, 

2d.  eh.  Windham;  m.  in  Windham,  27  May  1756,  John 
Parish,  Jnn.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Margaret  (Smith)  Par¬ 
ish;  b.  24  July  1732;  ch :  1.  Sarah,  b.  2  Mar.  1757; 
2.  Tamar,  b.  27  May  1759;  3.  Jesse,  b.  11  Mar.  1761; 
4.  Wealthy  Ann,  b.  18  Aug.  1763  ;  5.  Asahel,  28  Aug. 
1765;  6.  Anna,  b.  31  Dec.  1767;  7.  Matilda,  b.  12  Apr. 
1770 ;  8.  Alice,  b.  31  Maj',  1773 ;  9.  Patte,  b.  24  Feb.  1776 ; 
10.  Truman,  b.  20  Sept.  1779. 

168.  Rvhamah,  b.  22  June  1736;  bapt,  “Ruhami,”  25  July  1736, 

2d  ch.  Windham;  m.  there  16  Nov.  1763,  17  Nov.  (ch. 
rec.)  Daniel  Canada,  probably  son  of  David  and  Mar¬ 
garet  (Lambert)  Canada;  ch:  1.  Daniel,  b.  24  Sept. 

1764;  2.  Chloe,  b.  19  Sept.  1766;  3.  Peesly,  b.  4  Julj’ 

1768;  4.  Alvah,  b.  26  July  1770;  5.  Betsey,  b.  21  Aug. 

1773,  m.  Jacob  Lincoln;  6.  Ruhamah,  b.  19  Oct.  1775; 

7.  William,  b.  19  Oct.  1778. 

169.  Lois,  b.  16  Feb.  1737/8  ;  bapt.  5  Mar.  1738,  2d.  ch.  Wind¬ 

ham;  m.  there,  30  Apr.  1766,  James,  son  of  Stephen 
and  Mary  (Preston)  Smith;  b.  6  June  1744;  ch:  1. 
Alitheah,  b.  5  Apr.  1767 ;  2.  Stephen,  b.  19  Oct.  1768 ;  3. 
Polly,  b.  9  Jan.  1771 ;  4,  Olive,  b.  22  Nov.  1772 ;  5.  Lois, 
b.  3  Nov.  1774 ;  6.  Nathaniel,  b.  9  Jan.  1778. 

*Mar.  13  1733/4,  William  Preston  of  Windham  and  wife  Lois 
“for  twenty  pounds  paid  by  our  father  in  law  Caleb  Badcock 
sell  all  rights  in  the  farm  on  which  our  hon"*  father  Jonathan 
Simons  dwelt  on  the  east  side  of  Bever  Brook.”  (Windham 
Deeds,  vol.  G,  p.  286.) 

Jonathan  Simons  m.  Miriam  Alljm,  16  Dec.  1702 ;  he  died  14 
Sept.  1727,  aged  46,  and  Miriam  Simons  m.  Caleb  Badcock  7 
May  1728. 
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170.  Mehitable,  b.  22  Mar.  1740;  bapt.  30  Mar.  1740,  2d  ch. 

IVindham;  m.  there,  28  Sept.  1760,  27  Sept.  (ch.  rec.), 
Jacob  Simons,  Jun. ;  he  m.  first,  21  Apr.  1747,  Jerusha, 
dau.  of  Isaac  and  Margaret  (Smith)  Parish;  they  had 
ch :  1.  Jerusha,  b.  2  Xov.  1747,  m.  Stephen  Durkee;  2. 
Shubael,  b.  6  May  1749;  3.  Eunice,  b.  29  Oct.  1751,  m. 
Sam!  Cutler;  4.  Elijah,  b.  2  Dec.  1753;  d.  1754;  5.  Amy, 
b.  21  Mar.  1756;  6  Elijah,  b.  10  May  1758;  d.  1  Aug. 
1831;  7.  Mary,  b.  28  Mar.  1760.  Jerusha,  the  wife, 
d.  10  Apr.  1760;  ch.  by  Mehitable  Preston:  1.  Chloe, 
b.  18  Aug.  1761 ;  2.  Lucy,  b.  23  Aug.  1763  ;  3.  Olive,  b.  4 
Feb.  1765;  4.  Lois,  b.  1  Mar.  1767;  5.  Jacob,  b.  29  Dec. 
1768 ;  6.  Sarah,  b.  30  Mar.  1771 ;  7.  Abel,  b.  8  Feb.  1774 ; 
d.  1776;  8.  Anna,  b.  16  Feb.  1776;  9.  Mille,  b.  27  Apr. 
1778;  10.  Clara,  b.  3  Mar.  1782.  Jacob  Simons  moved 
from  Windham  to  \Vindham  Village  in  1754,  bought  the 
old  meeting  house  and  kept  tavern  in  it.  (Weaver  MS.) 

171.  William,  b.  7  Dec.  1742 ;  bapt.  12  Dec.  1742,  2d  ch.  Wind¬ 

ham. 

172.  Eliphalet,  b.  15  Feb.  1745 ;  bapt.  16  Feb.  1745,  2d.  ch. 

Windham,  d.  25  Feb.  1758. 

173.  Nathaniel,  b.  31  Dec.  1746;  bapt.  18  Jan.  1746/7,  2d.  ch. 

Windham,  d.  8  Apr.  1749. 

174.  Stephen,  b.  19  June  1748;  bapt.  22  Jan.  1749,  2d.  ch.  Wind¬ 

ham. 

175.  Syfel,  b.  30  Nov.  1750;  bapt.  2  Dec.  1750,  2d.  ch.  Windham, 

m.  Samuel  Baker. 

176.  Sabah,  b.  2  Dec.  1753;  d.  6  Jan.  1754. 

William  Preston  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  his 
father  settled  in  Windham  Village;  he  remained  there 
till  his  death  in  1778,  being  the  last  of  the  original  Pres¬ 
tons  who  settled  there;  his  brother  Benjamin  survived 
him  a  few  years,  but  he  had  moved  to  Willington  about 
1770. 

William  Preston  was  called  Cordwainer  in  a  deed  of 
land  to  David  Preston,  29  Oct.  1737  (Windham  Deeds, 
vol.  H,  p.  95)  ;  also  in  a  deed  of  John  Marsh  to  William 
Preston  of  Windham,  ‘‘cordwainer,”  3  Dec.  1743.  (Wind¬ 
ham  Deeds,  vol.  H,  p.  465.) 

(To  he  continued') 


